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A, N. CHENEY. 


Apert Netson CHENEY died at his home in Glens 
Falls, N. Y., Saturday morning, Aug. 17. His death was 
sudden, having been caused by heart disease, and the 
intelligence of it comes to his friends with all the 
greater shock because he had been apparently in the 
most robust health, and there was no premonitory illness 
to prepare them for the event. 

Born a farmer’s boy in Glens Falls, about fifty-five 
years ago, Mr. Cheney acquired at a very early age that 
passion for angling which abode with him through life. 
and had a determining influence upon his career. He 
was not only a fisherman but a student of fish life and 
of other phases of natural history. He was among the 
first persons in this country to give attention to the pos- 
sibilities of fishculture, and his aid was sought by the 
United States Fish Commission, when suitable sites were 
to be selected for Government fish. hatchery stations. ‘ In 
1895, when the New York Fish Commission was re- 
organized and the office of State Fish Culturist was 
created, Mr. Cheney was selected to fill the place, and at 
once demonstrated by the efficient discharge of its duties 
In all that related to the 


practical work of fish propagation and stocking of waters 


the wisdom of the appointment. 
he was in a large sense the Commission. The members 
of the board recognized his ability and confided in it, 
throwing upon him the responsibility of the several enter- 
prises decided upon and undertaken, and, wisely giving 
him untrammelled control of his work. The vast infor- 
mation respecting all phases of fish life, the practical 
knowledge of methods of fishculture and the interest, en- 
thusiasm, executive ability, sterling integrity and con- 
science which he brought to the work, all combined to 
make his administration of the office successful and valu- 
able in an extraordinary degree. A. N. Cheney's record 
of six years as State Fish Culturist is one of splendid 
services rendered to New York. 


Always an accomplished fisherman, with a special 
fondness for the trout stream and the salmon river, Mr. 
Cheney was among the earliest contributors to the Forest 
AND STREAM, and for a number of years, up to the time 
of his death, was regularly associated with it as a con- 
tributor of those “Angling Notes” which have been an in- 
valuable feature of the paper. He was an extremely 
vigorous and able writer, and drew the material for his 
notes from an inexhaustible store of information, so that 
in reading them one felt that here was a master of his 


subject. The “Notes” covered an extensive field, having 


to do now with the methods of fishculture, and again with. 


some delicate question of angling ethics, with a new 
observation in the life history of fishes, and again with 
the mechanical construction of a fishway. He often told 
us that he wrote his “Angling Notes” because he enjoyed 
the writing, and found in it grateful diversion from 
regular work. His prolific contributions to the Forest 
AND STREAM, those which were contained in the New 
York Fish Commision Reports, and other papers, made 
him widely known as an authority on fish and fishing; 
his reputation was international, and his name was al- 
most as familiar to the anglers of Great Britain as to 
those of America. He had an extensive, and at times 
fairly overwhelming, correspondence with anglers the 
world over; probably no other single individual in this 
country, certainly no other one of his generation, has 
been of practical help to so many people seeking informa- 
Among the fishing 
societies and protective associations with which he was 
identified were the American Fisheries Society and the 
World’s Fisheries Congress; he was President of the 
Mohican Rod and Gun Club of Glens Falls, Secretary of 


tion on angling and fishery subjects. 


the Eastern New York Fish and Game Protective Asso- 
ciation, associate member of the New York Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game, honorary member 
of the Fly-Fishers’ Club of London, the Anglers’ Asso- 
ciation of the St. Lawrence River, the Vermont Fish and 
Game League, and the Northern New York Association 
for the Protection of Fish and Game. 

Mr. Cheney had a winning personality. His friendships 


were many, his friends devoted and true. They were 


bound to him not only by the charm of his presence, but 
by a recognition of those sterling qualities of the man 


which commanded admiration and respect. 


THE BUFFALO REMNANT. 


It is a good many years since the first article was writ- 
ten, entitled “The Last of the Buffalo,” and there are 
still wild buffalo, though to-day they are pitifully few in 
number. No matter how they may decrease, there will 
still be fourrd murderous spirits, who, for a few dol- 
lars of gain, would kill the last buffalo, just as if we had 
angels here on earth they would pluck the feathers from 
their wings to sell. 

For many years there have been known to be a very 
few buffalo. in Lost Park in Colorado. Protected by 
law, their feeding grounds have been respected by most 
decent people, yet it has been known that sometimes 
buffalo have been killed, and smuggled out of the State, 
occasionally by the ordinary routes of travel, and more 
often through the mountains into Wyoming. 

News has just been received that the Lost Park herd 
has been practically exterminated. It is said that the 
authorities know of the killing of five animals that have 
been surreptitiously taken out of the State and are now 
in Chicago, while last week four more carcasses were 
found by the game wardens and seized. 

Game Commissioner Harris is quoted as saying that 
he believes, from what he can learn, that there are only 
two buffalo left alive of the Lost Park herd. The event 
marks the destruction of one of the two little bands of 
wild buffalo in the United States, outside of the Yellow- 
stone Park. The location of the other band is well known 
to many people, but it is fairly well protected by the 
coyntry which it inhabits. To-day its numbers probably 
do not exceed fifteen or twenty, if they are so many. 

It might be thought that a State which has within its 
borders a little band of wild buffalo would do its utmost 
to cherish and protect them, and this, no doubt, Colorado 
has done. It is melancholy to learn of the failure of the 
effort. Four men are reported to have been arrested in 
connection with the affair, and it may be hoped that, if 
found guilty, they will be dealt with to the fullest extent 
of the law. 


SMALL-CALIBER RIFLE IN WAR. 


SoME years ago, when smgll-caliber rifles came into 
vogue for use in game shooting, there was quite an 
active discussion among hunters as to their effects on 
game, and especially as to the differing results which 
followed the use of the soft-nosed and full-mantled bul- 
lets. Various experiments were made by hunters to de- 
termine these matters, but without very satisfactory re- 
sults. Other experiments, careful and scientific, have 
been made by Prof. Bruns, of Tiibingen, Germany. There 
were some reports of surgeons in the Spanish-American 
war, but little that was satisfactory. 

In a volume recently published, giving certain medical 
and surgical experiences in the South African war, 
Messrs. Bowlby and Wallace have given a series of ob- 
servations on the use in war of modern firearms, which 
the big-game hunters will greatly value. These writérs 
had many opportunities for comparing wounds made by 
the Mauser and old Martini rifles, which were used by the 
Boers, with the later Lee-Metford rifles used by the 


‘ British. Their observations teach that the full-mantled 


small-caliber ball causes less shock than the old large bul- 
let, and that the danger of blood poisoning is much less, 
On the other hand, at short range, the effect of this bul- 
let is very disastrous; the injury is not confined to the 
immediate track of the ball, but extends far away from 
it. Moreover, when bones are struck, the ball produces 
great shattering, and even pulverizes the bone, 


On the other hand, at long range, the effect of the 
bullet is slight; it pierces flesh and bone, but does not 
injure tissues at a distance from its path. So true is 
this that a certain proportion of patients shot through 
the brain at long range completely recover, while in the 
case of men shot through the brain at close range, the 
whole brain is disintegrated. Bones penetrated by balls 
at long range were not extensively fractured; they were 
merely pierced. 

Messrs. Bowlby and Wallace saw nothing to lead them 
to believe that the full-mantled bullet ever alters its 
shape within the body.. When such change of shape 
appeared, it seemed always to be the result of contact 
with some hard substance outside of the body. 

Another important conclusion is that the soft bullets 
do not upset or mushroom when striking the soft tissues, 
but only when they meet with hard bone. This, we be- 
lieve, has not been the experience of sportsmen, but, on 
the other hand, it is suggested that the hair and hide of a 
big-game animal is compact enough to cause the mush- 
rooming of a soft-nosed bullet, while the human flesh is 
not. 

While these observations are perhaps not of much prac- 
tical use to the big-game hunter, they are very interest- 
ing, and well worth knowing. 





SNAP SHOTS. 


The sailing for America of the Irish rifle team, which 
is to compete at Sea Girt, N. J., with the team repre- 
senting the New Jersey State Rifle Association, recalls 
the old international rifle matches of twenty years ago. 
The greatest popular interest was taken in those con- 
tests, and biographies of the members of the team, their 
doings and the targets they made, claimed a good share 
of the public attention. Since that time the imterest in 
rifle shooting has steadily diminished, and of late years 
the place of this sport has been taken by a variety of 
others, which require less time and preparation. Never- 
theless there is no finer, more manly, sport than that of 
rifle shooting, and it may be hoped that the coming of 
this Irish team and the competition which is to take place 
at Sea Girt may mark the beginning of a new interest in 
it. Except for the work of a few individuals, rifle shoot- 
ing is now confined to members of the National Guard 
and to a few societies of German-Americans. It should 
have a wider vogue. 

& 





“I saw not a buffalo nor a grizzly on the way acrose 
the continent,” writes one who has just made one of 
many trips from the Atlantic to the Pacific, “nor even 
any antelope where they used to be so abundant. Prairie 
dogs and sage hens were the only ‘game’ in evidence.” 
Manifestly at this stage we would not expect to see 
buffalo or grizzly from the car window; but the utter 
disappearance of the antelope from vast stretches of 
country where it was not so long ago a familiar feature 
of the landscape, sets one to thinking of the wild life 
which helped to make the West and give it novelty and 
attraction as seen through Eastern eyes. We are told 
about the passing of the Western big game, and we read 
of it, but not until one goes over the ground for himself 
and compares the new conditions with the old can he fully 
appreciate the change. 2 





The -pot-shooting Italian is again in evidence. As Mr. 
Samuel Verplanck and his wife were driving on the 
Wappinger Falls road near Poughkeepsie, N. Y., the 
other day, they were wounded by charges of bird shot 
from an unseen source. The affair was at first supposed 
to be a murderous attack from ambush, but investigation 
showed that the shooting was done by some members of 
a colony of Italians living in the neighborhood, who have 
been accustomed to potting squirrels and robins, and on 
this occasion had no intention of filling Mr. Vanplanck 
with stray shot. This appears to be a case where the en- 
forcement of the game law might save the lives of some 
of the valuable citizens of Dutchess county. If the pot- 
hunting squatter must have a human victim, let it not 
be the chance traveler taking a drive on the highway 
with his wife, and all unsuspecting of gunners and dan- 
ger, but rather let it be the district game protector 
valiantly endeavoring to do his duty by tackling the oh» 
streperous pot-hunting. robin-popping son of Italy, 
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Che Sportsman Gourist. 
coment tae 
The Appalachian Forest Preserve. 


BY CHARLES HALLOCK. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

I have been doing the Appalachian Forest Preserve 
since June. It is a big thing, embracing half a million 
square miles of mountains, crags and forest areas. Tops 
of some mountains are clean shaven, smooth as a lawn, 
with flocks and herds grazing, and on the higher eleva- 
tions, like Roan Mountain (7,000 feet up and more), the 
rhododendron and kalmia replace the stunted cedars of 
most mountain systems and suffuse the beautiful, rounded 
shoulders with a pink flush, like a senorita’s mantilla. 
Down in deepest gorges, where the whiteness of the tor- 
rents shows against the blackness of the rocks, the laurels, 
azalias and honeysuckles are massed on either side, and 
banked up like floral tributes in an Easter chancel, 
mingling with the galix, the phlox and the scarlet pinks, 
and often they bury the streams clean out of sight, so 
that we can hear only a murmur of suppressed delight. 
Fact! What I assert is a blooming reality in the month 
of June, and not a midsummer’s night’s dream woven out 
of fancy. Moreover, some of the laurel and rhododen- 
dron stems are a foot in diameter, and your Highlands 
eorrespondent, Henry Stewart, who runs a mountain 
saw mill, tells me that he has sawed them into boards. 
Later on the forest trees are all a mass of blossoms, the 
chestnuts, chinquapin, tulip. sourwood and several others 
waving their fronds like giant plumes and filling the air 
with fragrance. 

Now I submit, in common with all enthusiastic advo- 
cates of a national park, whose name is legion: Are not 
these rocks and waterways and eminences and cliffs, with 
all their garniture of flowers and foliage, not to speak 
of the feral fauna, au couvert fit material for a national 
park commensurate with the size, pretensions and am- 
bitions of our country? Secretary of Agriculture James 
Wilson, who is as practical as he is enthusiastic, prefers 
to have this proposed magnificent segregation known as a 
forest preserve, and he is right, by all odds. He says: 
“The idea of a national park is conservation, not use; 
that of a forest preserve, conservation by use.” Very 
true! One is simply to please the senses; the other 
revenue under systematic forestry and axe work. 

Official maps define the area which is thought to be 
immediately available for this reserve. It takes up the 
great backbone of the Appalachian divide, with its dim- 
pled flanks on either side; but there are contiguous tracts 
available, and even more desirable from an economic 
standpoint, and several of these already enjoy a conti- 
nental notoriety as summer resorts and private domains, 
the Biltmore estate standing out conspicuous and domi- 
nant among all others. Narrow-gauge railways, trolleys 
and turnpikes penetrate some of the most sequestered, 
weaving their upward way with sinuous aspirations to- 
ward the culminating summits, where all the kingdoms of 
the earth, the vegetable, mineral, arboreal and faunal, ap- 
pear at one grand coup d’oeil. Going to Sapphire, the 
carriage drive makes 423 turns in seventeen miles, and up 
the twelve-mile ascent of Roan Mountain in about the 
same proportion. In the five mountain ranges designated 
as the Smokies, Balsams, Blacks, Craggies and the Blue 
Ridge, there are forty-three peaks in all which are 6,000 
feet high and upward, and there are eighty-two others 
which exceed 5,000 feet, and closely approximate 6,000, 
while those which exceed 4,000 and approximate 5,000 
are innumerable. 

From Observation Point on Overlook Park on the 
outer rim of Asheville, 660 feet above the town level, one 
can look across the intermediate valley and see the de- 
lectable mountains twenty miles away extending in an 
illimitable range to the right hand, and the left half-way 
round the circumference of the horizon; and well may 
the kindled imagination draw fantastic pictures of an 
allegorical heaven beyond, so soft are the tints and so 
delightfully splendid are the hues of pearl and blue and 
gray. It is hard to find its counterpart. Mr. R. S. How- 
land, of Providence, R. I., who has made this transcend- 
ent view more readily available by a trolley line from 
“the Square” in Asheville, has done the park, as well 
as the public, a notable service, and one which a very 
liberal patronage shows is greatly appreciated. This view 
is no baseless fabric of a dream, no transitory vision, but 
an established fact. It has not to be created. It already 
exists. It only has to be enacted. The fiat has only to go 
forth from the national Capitol. Let Congress speak as 
the sense of the people dictates. Then all its forested 
areas, its catch basins, reservoirs, water falls and timber 
belts will be reserved and preserved secure from vandal- 
ism, and when the axe is laid at the root of the tree, it 
will be for the service of men and the good of the timber 
which is yet to stand. During July and the first two 
weeks of August there were twenty-five days when rain 
fell on the mountains, and some of these showers were 
torrents, which washed the bottoms out of the country 
roads in a jiffy. Had there been no forest blanket to 
retain the downpour, the damage that would have re- 
sulted would have been immense, while the quantities of 
soil and detritus washed down from the denuded rocks 
would have gone to fill the harbors and river channels 
of the lowlands, which all the dredging in the world and 
continuous appropriations from Congress can never keep 
from filling with the land wash so long as the uplands 
are disregarded. Let the headwaters be protected and the 
national reserve will be not only a beauty and a joy for- 
ever, but will save the country from droughts and 
freshets, and bestow upon a grateful land a plenitude of 
fruition. Then all “the hills will sing together for joy 
and clap their hands.” 

Exempt from torrid heat and in perfect bodily com- 
fort, I passed the summer months within its winsome 
precincts. I have enjoyed its cooling shades, its beds of 
roses, and its rare exemption from mosquitoes, gnats and 
noxious insects. I have drunk its limpid waters, caught 
its speckled trout in mountain lakes and dashing stream, 
and heard its owls hoot at nightfall. Snakes there are, 
and wildcats galore, but they are seldom seen unless 
hunted. Foxes, bears and coons are very numerous, but 


those who have no coops or cornfields need not apprehend 
them. Turkeys'and ruffed grouse are fairly abundant on 
the mountain sides, and deer in the coves and valleys; 

wail are all over the fields and household premises. 

quirrels are seldom seen. . 

Dr. C. P. Ambler, Secretary of the Appalachian Na- 
tional Park Association, a native of Ohio, and one of the 
Buckeye contingent set apart like the Levites to serve the 
people, seems to be the mainspring, pulse and motor—in 
fact, the whole circulatory system, in these parts, of this 
important enterprise. He has already prepared and dis- 
tributed over 200,000 circulars in propaganda work, and 
secured favorable mention in hundreds of newspapers, 
and hopes to secure favorable legislation at the next ses- 
sion of Congress. A man so earnest and indefatigable 
ought to see success, and the project ought to crystallize, 
and Congress ought to have sense enough to see that it 
does succeed. Both the Doctor and his wife are accom- 


_ plished hunters of big game, and their beautiful home on 
' the edge of Asheville is filled with superb mountain 


trophies of caribou, elk, moose, bear, alligators, wolver- 
ines, badgers, foxes, wildcats, wolves, and panthers from 
Wyoming, Florida, New Brunswick and remote wilder- 
ness regions in the Shoshone and Blackfoot countries. 
Both are superior riders, and it is but a few months 
since they made a tour of 450 miles on horseback together 
through the precincts of the Appalachian Park in the 
course of a six weeks’ outing. 

Another staunch friend and promoter of the Appala- 
chian Park scheme, of even greater renown, is Capt. 
William Miles Hazzard, of Georgetown, S. C., who has a 
summer residence called Beaumont on the apex of one 
of the near-by knobs of Asheville. His house is filled with 
trophies of the chase, chiefly of deer killed in South 
Carolina, perhaps fifty specimens in all, of which a large 
proportion comprises horns which exhibit strange de- 
formities, and one most interesting pair of locked horns, 
the combatants being found alive, but greatly emaciated. 
Capt. Hazzard had the honor of taking President Cleve- 
land during his administration on no less than five duck- 
ing trips, under the auspices of the Annandale Club of 
South Carolina, of which he is a member, and I doubt 
not the incidents which he relates of the President’s out- 
ings would have been nuts for the reporters could they 
have been obtained at the time of their occurrence. 


The Swimming Sisters of the Sea. 


Because the wind—the South Sea trade—for every 
month of the year but two followed a close schedule of 
time and compass point, all boat voyaging was one of 
two things, either a dreary drag under a white-ash breeze 
or else a much more enjoyable dash to leeward with a 
fair wind and an even keel. Owing to the geography of 
the chain of islands of the Samoan archipelago, which are 
strung out nearly in a straight line from east to west, there 
was never any need to go north or south in any general 
and long-continued course. Eastward when the trade 
wind blew, and that, for ten months on end, was from 
8 in the morning until set of sun, was almost too taxing 
a task to impose on the magnificent crew of the consular 
boat, and only to be justified by some sudden outbreak of 
revolution calling for immediate official intervention. To 
go eastward under less pressing conditions was an affair 
of the soft and silent night, when the foam on the barrier 
reefs shone like a friendly ghost of danger to be shunned, 
when the wind had gone to sleep, when the wonderful 
violet of the sky seemed to brood protectively on the 
summits of the mountains dimly seen through the ob- 
security. Then the crew could make good progress to 
windward in the calm, and taxed so slightly their brawny 
backs and stalwart arms that scarcely a mile of the open 
sea on which our voyage sped but did not echo the music 
of four strong voices in some ancient song which in by- 
gone ages had done like service for whole fleets of ocean- 
going canoes, and the time was set and marked by the 
clear click of the loom of paddles on the gunwale of the 
daring craft. 

It was fixed in the law of nature that half of every voy- 
age must be under the laboring oar, but with equal regu- 
larity half was the swift slipping from crest to fellow 
crest of the open sea, sheet and tiller entailing scarcely 
any responsibility on one sailor, the others lounging on 
the thwarts, half asleep in the bright sun, singing now 
and then love songs or interminable chants of dim legends 
of the past, recounting now and then experiences sug- 
gested by the vanishing sight of brown villages nestling 
under green boughs upon the glittering beach. 

Too much cannot be said of the boat in any recollec- 
tion of Samoan life. The land is so sharp set. the moun- 
tains are so jagged and precipitous, the roads are such 
constricted trails through dripping jungle, that it is of 
necessity that the boat is the only conyeyance. It must 
replace the horse and the cart, and it gives the otherwise 


pedestrian greater speed upon his journeyings and cer- ° 


tainly far more comfort. Navy-built, at the Mare Island 
yard, there was surely no better boat than this from end 
to end of the South Sea. It was four-oared, 22 feet on 
the waterline, so light that the oarsmen could easily 
carry it on their shoulders, strong. enough to take with- 
out injury many a sharp shock on coral reefs, and so 
fast that it was simply impossible to get a match race on 
any terms. Best of all, she was as dry as a bone whether 
under oars or sail, a quality of no little moment when 
it is recalled that all the voyages were conducted right out 
on the open ocean. It seems foolhardy in retrospective 
glance, this trusting one’s self for long voyages at sea in a 
toy boat easily matched for size in the ornamental waters 
of city parks. Were one to launch such a boat at Sandy 
Hook and propose an outside trip to Boston, or the Capes 
of the Delaware, he would naturally be considered a fit 
candidate for a Bedlam; yet in the islands it seemed the 
most natural thing in life to set out on ocean voyages of 
such and even greater length, and to regard a boat 
as amply sufficient. 

It surely is pow to dwell in a little fond thought 
on the boat, for in it I dashed through all the Samoan 
waters and learned to know every cape and headland, the 
mountain gorges where sharp squalls might be expected 
to steal out upon the voyager and try to catch him 
pirig, the landmarks of reef and fishing ground. All of 
the Samoan sea and more than half the shore I knew by 
means of this boat, therefore it must serve as the view- 
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point of most of the stories which I have brought back 
rom the distant islands which, since that time, have been 
made a Ps of our national domain, at least so far as con- 
cerns all that is worth having there. 

The story of the swimming sisters came to me in the 
boat, and on a daylight trip, which, of course, means that 
we were under sail and running free before an eight-knot 
trade. We were coasting down the south coast of Upolu 
either on the way home or else directed to some visit of 
great ceremony, for in addition to the official tulafale or 
“talking man” of the consulate, I had a tulafale of my 
own, so old as to be purblind, but as cheery as a cricket, 
very wise in all things Samoan, and best of all qualifica- 
tions, he was almost the only Samoan who could get it 
into his head that, above all things, I wanted to hear 
the stories of the past. If only I let him have his own 
way in the telling, I was sure to get the whole of most 
stories from Ailolo, but it never ran straight, and it was 
always necessary to reconstruct it into seriatim order 
afterward. 

Tanoa was at the tiller, and I think he was asleep. At 
any rate that mattered not the least in such steady voyag- 
ing. But something woke him from his nodding pose, the 
scream of some bos’n bird overhead, the scutter of a fleet- 
ing shower of flyingfish, the leap and splash of some pur- 
suing bonito. He looked shoreward, a habit of the island 
navigators, drawn from the ancient days when the open 
sea was free from danger, the shore must be scanned for 
sight of hostile canoes ready to set out in pursuit to rob 
and kill. Just then there was thrown up into sight upon 
a wave crest a piece of roughly shaped timber adrift, and 
the rude crotch lashed to one end which we saw as we 
passed it close inboard showed that the flotsam was the 
simple mast of some sailing canoe that had gone adrift or 
had been discarded. 

“Tilafainga, Tama’itai,” said Tanoa, as he pointed out 
to me the floating wood. So far as Tanoa was concerned, 
that was a good and sufficient explanation, and I knew 
by long experience that if there were a story behind the 
simple statement, from Tanoa or the other boys in the 
crew I could never hope to get it. But with Ailolo it was 
a different matter. He could not see the floating timber, 
but his quick ears caught the word and his chipper brain 
started to unreel a lot of stuff which it was hard to make 
sense of at first. 

“Tilafainga! Do you know what that means, Tama’itai? 
the mast was difficult, aue! it was hard, one end sank and 
her head went under water, and the other end sank with 
her and her head went under water, and that was how 
she came by her name. Panga, but that was a swim! 
And her sister, she swam, too. and found her name in 
Tutuila, Taema the Glistening Beach. Aue, aue! Where 
are we now, Tanoa, for you are young and can see the 
shore, .but Ailolo is grown old and blind, and all that 
he sees is but the things that were these many years 
ago; where, then, are we?” ’ 

“Fanga Safata,.” replied the boatman; “we have left 
Siumu far behind; here is the sand point where is Vaie’e- 
i-tai, and behind the point is Vaie’e-i-uta, and there yon- 
der is Saanapu, and between is Safata Bay.” 

“Oi, oi, oi!” cackled Ailolo. “The spot of sea is right. 
It was off Safata that the girl found her name, Tilafainga, 
and in the same spot you find another difficult mast 
adrift, but the name was taken up ages ago and we 
are too late. Isa, what a swim that was! It began in 
Savaii and the swimming sisters swam far in all Samoa, 
to Fiji they swam, to Tonga they swam, and back they 
came to Samoa. And the king is of their family, and so, 
too is Mata’afa. Pongisa! There never was a swim 
like that from the beginning and coming down to these 
nights and forever and forever. But they were scared 
when the chief threw down the backload of oven wood 
which he had fetched in because his wife was sick, and 
they broke apart and jumped into the sea and swam. 
Aue, it is a hard thing to have a sick wife, and leads a 
man into many difficulties. Now let me tell who was 
the father of the swimming twin sisters and who the 
mother.” Then Ailolo began, as all the really old 
Samoan stories do begin, with the great gods in the 
ninth heaven, and thence by an unbroken chain of mar- 
riage down to date, a part of the narrative which may be 
readily omitted. But from the sample foregoing it will 
be seen that it is never easy to make out the sense of a 
Samoan story, and many repetitions must be needed be- 
fore all the elements can be reduced to consecutive nar- 
ration. In what follows we shall find the legend of the 
swimming sisters set forth in as straightforward a man- 
ner as possible, but lacking the interjections and devious 
—— with which the account, as given by Ailolo, was 
enriched. 


It was in Savaii, on its southern and most iron-bound 


- coast, that the twin sisters were born and grew up to be 


quite sizable girls. Their parents are said to be of divine 
descent, probably they were as respectable as any of the 
elemental savages who the Samoans then were; but all 
this family history need not concern us. At birth, and, in 
fact, until the twins fell into the series of events which 
have made them historic, they seem to have had no names 
at all, a thing that will surprise no one who knows the 
importance of the name in Samoa and the looseness of 
the tie by which it is attached to any given individual. 
But if in their early career they were anonymous, these 
young women are sufficiently distinguished to all time 
by the fact that a deformity united them most intimately; 
in fact, at the risk of an anachronism; they are best to be 
described as Siamesed. This fact is so clearly brought 
out in all the legends as to lead one to the belief that 
there must be at least this historic basis, that in Samoan 
antiquity there must have been a pair of twins united 
more or less extensively by connecting ligaments. Not 
only is the fact of the junction clearly dwelt upon, but 
the manner of the attachment is no less distinctly stated. 
This was by a ligament connecting in each member of 
the couple a point on the spine high up between the 
shoulder blades. The sisters were thus brought back to 
back, when one walked forward the other had to step 
backward, when one bent over to pick up anything on 
the ground the other was lifted in the air and borne on 
her sister’s back. In every account of the twins explicit 
mention is made of these inconveniences and without the 


_ omission or alteration of a single material particular. 


In the narrative it is expressly stated, and it will be 
seen in the quotation from Ailolo, that the 


mother of these monstrous twins was ill and unable to be 
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about her usual duties. Her husband, therefore, took 
upon himself the cares of the household, and on this 
particular occasion is ‘epresented as bearing home on 
his back a sufficiency of Doneal to heat the hot cobbles 
in the usual pit oven for the baking of food. The picture 
is true to life. Samoans are good to their women in 
proportion to their lights. It is a disgrace, use a 
blunder, to attempt to discover any of the-dainty and 
refined sentiments which make life sweet and whole- 
some; it is not in them, and they are unfitted to under- 
stand what one would be after, although ready enough to 
lie-about it for a consideration. But in a certain rough 
and ready way it is true that Samoan women occupy a 
very good position and have very little of the rough and 
heavy work to do, it being understood that this applies 
to work which they themselves would consider rough 
and heavy, and not at all to what might seem such to our 
way of thinking. 

At the critical moment the twins are represented as 
engaged in such: amusement out of doors as their de- 
formity might leave open to them, the mother sick upon 
the mats at home, the father just on the point of throw- 
ing off from his shoulders the load of firewood which 
he has just brought home. There is no great likelihood 
that customs now are different from the early customs 
of the people; if so, the father would celebrate so unusual 
a thing as real work by setting up a lusty shout imme- 
diately upon the crash of his wood upon the ground. Be 
that detail as it may, it is expressly stated that the crash 
of the bundle of fagots terrified them. They jumped 
apart in their fright, the ligament snapped, and they 
suddenly found themselves ready to begin individual 
existence. The. father, no less startled than themselves 
when he beheld them running free, ran after them in 
pursuit. But the mother from her mats saw the chase 
of the fleet ones, and called to her man to cease the pur- 
suit, that the power of the gods was in the twin sisters 
sas that they would go far, yet return safely home at 
ast. 

The children continued to run until they came to the 
sea, into which they leaped together and struck out 
boldly from the shore. The legend is silent as to the 
first part of their independent career at sea among the 
bonito and the flying fish. But when they are swimming 
off the mouth of Safata Bay. being at the least fifty miles 
from the starting pointy and representing a long-distance 
swim for persons less gifted than these two young women, 
it is stated that they encountered a floating mast, just as 
happened to cad at the same spot of sea, thus lead- 
ing to a knowledge of the old story. Feeling the need of 
some rest, a rather surprising thing on the part of twins 
who had swam only half a hundred miles, they rested 
their arms on the mast at one end, whereupon it sank 
with them. It should be said that these Samoan canoe 
masts are nothing but saplings, and never exceed 2 
inches at the butt, and the buoyance of such a stick would 
be very slight. The other end of the mast now coming 
above the surface, the twins tried to support themselves 
by it, yet with no better success. After thus establishing 
the fact that so slight a stick could not sustain them, one 
of the girls finds in that circumstance the name which 
for all these years she has been waiting for. Because 
it is so true to island life and thought, and because it 
elucidates the absolute inconsequentiality of motive power 
in many cases of island determinations, I quote here a 
block of the dialogue in the native narrative: 

“ ‘Sister,’ said one of the swimming maidens. 

“What would you say, sister?’ replied the other swim- 
mer. 

““*This mast is hard’ (to hold on to, being understood). 

“*Aue! hard indeed.’ 

“Sister, I have found my name.’ 

“What is your name, sister?’ 

“*Tilafainga, the mast that is hard to hold, that is my 
name.’ ” . 

Having named one of the sisters and finding no par- 
ticular need for a rest after all, since their swim so far 
had only been some fifty miles, they struck out eastward 
still, and the narrative next takes them up at sunrise 
when they are landing in Tutuila, rather more than a 
hundred miles from Safata. Here the remaining twin 
finds her name in the same way and announces it in 
similar set form. This name is Taema, or Glistening 
Beach, and she assumes it because the shining of the 
wet beach in the flat, eastern rays of the rising sun 
catches her eye and her fancy. 

Here on Tutuila, United States, the swimmers settle 
down for a long enough time to marry chiefs of that 
island. But after their experience of the freedom which 
whales and eels enjoy, it would be too much to expect 
such young women to rest content with domestic life 
that tied them to the house. So one fine day, and in the 
legend no ‘reason for breaking away from home is 
assigned or excuse offered, they slipped into the Pacific 
Ocean and struck out for new lands. Their first des- 
tination was Tonga, the merest dash of 500 miles without 
interruption. On arrival in Tonga they lost no time in 
marrying the king of that place, the legend distinctly 
charging bigamy in this instance. From Tonga they 
again deserted their royal spouse, eloped with themselves 
and betook themselves once more to sea. This time they 

selected Fiji as their destination, having designs on the 
* King of Fiji. This swim measures on our maps about 
700 miles. Not a word is said about this greater distance 
taxing their strength; on the contrary they are reported 
as arriving all well and in no long time one of them 
marries Fiji’s monarch, and the other chooses a com- 
panion of rank. These enterprising adventuresses seem 
to live up to the old rule of the sea as to one in every 


rt. 

From Fiji they swim eventtally the 400 miles which 
part them from their native Savaii. Here they seem to 
settle down to a quiet life ashore, and to lay aside all 
ambition to shine as water queens. The names which 
they have assumed in their swimming are retained, and 
kings and rebel chiefs and the Samoan nobility at large 


point with pride to their distinguished ancestors, Tila- 
fainga and Taema, champion distance swimmers of the 
world. WELLA Prerce CHURCHILL. 


The Forgst axp Stream is put to press week on Tuesday. 
Correspondence intended for publication should reach us at the 
latest by Monday and as much earlier as practicable. 


Piioas Who Go Alone. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

It was with deep interest that I read the editorial “Go- 
ing It Alone” in this week’s Forest AND STREAM. Like a 
ray of mellow sunshine falling athwart the wings of 
memory, it recalls other days extending back into Forest 
AND STREAM history nearly a quarter of a century. While 
Forest AND STREAM has steadily advanced with the 
times, yet one charming feature of the good old days is 
missing. And this can in no way be attributed to any 
fault of our journal, but, in my opinion, it is a fault of 
the times. I refer to the chronicling of outings of the 
lone camper, and to cruises of the single-hander. 

Nesmuk is dead, and apparently there are no cruises 
like that of the “Sairy Gamp” to be recorded in these 
days, and no one to tell them in Nesmuk’s charming way. 
Kunhardt, too, has passed away, and since the ill-fated 
blizzard of ’88, we have waited in vain for his equal as a 
writer on single-hand yachting, or yachting in general. 
In my opinion, the account of the “Cruise of the Coot” 
is the star description of small-yacht cruising ever pub- 
lished in Forest AND Stream, and far ahead of anything 
I have ever read in any other journal. 

In Forest AND STREAM of Dec. 16, 1880, page 3096, in 
writing of those who cruise in parties, Seneca said: 
“The great pleasure to be derived from voyaging wholly 
alone, depending upon no one but yourself and your 
craft for all the comforts of life, communing with no 
one but nature, and taking all sorts of weather as it 
comes with zest and enjoyment, whether good or bad, is 
a pleasure unknown to those gentlemen.” I believe these 
words of Seneca to be wise. 

Then there was Kelpie, in such articles as “Outdoors.” 
It seems a matter for regret that no such accounts are 
to be had in these days. 

Then among those who may be termed the lone- 
sportsmen-landsmen, the charming pen of O. O. S. is 
gone forever. It is a matter of congratulation that Ran- 
sacker is still with us, though his articles are few and 
far between. There are other worthy ones, but they are 
getting scarce. Somehow it appeals to my notion that 
those who do go it alone, and live for a time alone, right 
in the very heart of nature, are the ones whose very souls 
become impregnated with the essence and wisdom of 
nature. They learn her secrets in a way that is more 
vivid and lasting. And, naturally, they are the ones who 
can impart their knowledge to others in the most charm- 
ing and interesting manner. 

Can it be that the scarcity of such men, and such pens, 
is attributable to these “commercial” times? The whirl 
and dance for the almighty dollar is getting faster and 
faster. People hardly stop to eat and sleep, and when 
there is a chance for an outing it must needs be cut short. 
It seems harder to “break away” for two weeks now than 
for two months fifteen years ago. When one’s time is so 
limited, he naturally wishes to get all out of it possible. 
Therefore, the guide being the medium through which 
he can reach the best places in the quickest time, to take 
a guide and go it alone seems to me the best way under 
existing conditions, Witu1aM H. Avis. 


The Barbecue. 


Ir may perhaps be considered quite a bold assertion 
to state that the “barbecue” in its true sense is a North 
Carolina “institution,” and that the “Brunswick stew,” its 
concomitant, is confined to even narrower limits. 

The summer and the early autumn, before the cotton 
ripens or the chill, which is premonitory of winter comes, 
is the time and season of the barbecue. Near some spring 
a shallow pit is dug, say 18 inches in depth and 3 feet in 
width, and of length proportioned to the number of ani- 
mals to be barbecued. Generally the latter are medium- 
sized pigs, locally known as “shotes,” but not infrequently 
little pigs, though lambs are also so cooked, and chick- 
ens are especially delicate. 

Hickory branches, well seasoned, are gathered and a 
fire made in the pit, and also one outside. Both are 
allowed to burn until only the coals remain, these being 
covered with the white and almost impalpable powder 
which forms the ashes of this particular timber. From 
the fire, near the pit, the dying embers in the latter are 
renewed, as often as necessary. The fire in the trench 
or pit must be glowing, yet not fervent, and absolutely 
smokeless. 

The animals to be barbecued are carefully dressed and 
split wide open, then spread-eagled by means of hickory 
sticks, reaching from foot’to foot, so they will lie flat. 
The basting, or the “sop,” to use a technical phrase, is 
made in a pot. and its component parts are of special 
importance, as upon their just proportion much depends. 
Vinegar is, of course, the base, and among the other in- 
gredients are butter, red ball pepper, black pepper and 
salt, 

The animals, properly trussed, are placed over the pit, 
the projecting ends of the sticks not only supporting them 
but also affording a most convenient means of turning 
them over. ; 

The genius of the occasion is the “barbecuer,” who, be 
he white or black, professional or amateur, addresses him- 
self to his task and to the obligations of his great func- 
tion with as much gravity and earnestness as if he were 
Admiral Dewey at Manila. 

The meat cooks very slowly. Its turns are frequent; 
its basting incessant. Five hours are required to make 
it perfect. It is ther cooked much as primitive man must 
have prepared it. The people who are to eat it are, for 
the time being, primitive men. They walk about, minus 
coats and collars, and take many an anxious look at the 
barbecuing. Their interest, their anxiety, are quite 
comparable to that of Charles Lamb’s Chinaman about 
his roast pig. Savory odors fill the air. No palate, how- 
ever jaded, can remain indifferent to them. 

The preparation of the Brunswick stew has gone on 
with equal deliberation and care. In this most divine of 
stews, which would make the highest-priced French chef 
to the last degree envious, are many ingredients; the ten- 
der meat of the young squirrel; chicken, boned and 
chopped fine; butter beans, tender green corn, tomatoes, 


finely chopped cabbage, red and black , Irish pota- 
toes, butter, salt and a dash of brandy. € proportions, 
like those of the-sop of the barbecue, are secrets, either 
evoked in the brain and palate of the maker or else 
handed down as a tradition. 

Not a few of the people who are so lucky as to be “at 
the barbecue,” take more or less frequent preliminary 
“nips” during their period of waiting, the beverages 
ranging all the way from lemonade to beer, and thence 
to the seductive mint julep. 

Few people know how to make a julep properly. Into 
a glass put some spring water, and in this stir a teaspoon- 
ful of sugar; add a nugget of ice, put in a sprig of mint, 
and after stirring it lightly so as to crush the mint serve 
that at the bottom to get its essential flavor, but leave 
the top of the sprig or sprigs unruffled; pour in rye 
whisky; stir slowly so as to mix, and let the completed 
beverage stand a moment, then drink it, through a straw— 
only because that makes it last longer. 

But to return to the barbecue. The sun is westerning 
a_little; appetites are sharpened to the. highest degree; 
“Line up, gentlemen, the Brunswick is ready,” sings out 
the barbecuer. The Brunswick is served in bowls; the 
appetite but grows with what it feeds on. Despite the 
enormous consumption of the stew there is no lack of 
room and appreciation of the barbecue, when its turn 
comes. It is served in wooden plates, and the liberal use 
of pepper in it makes beer or lemonade precisely the 
proper beverage. 

The quantities eaten, both of Brunswick and barbecue, 
are often so great as to be well nigh fabulous. There is 
always a rattling fire of conversation; country and town 
wit shine at their brightest at a barbecue, Wide is the 
range of talk—from politics to the cotton crop—and all 
differences are made as nothing by-the benign influence 
of the barbecue. At this great summer function in cen- 
tral North Carolina all men have become equal, whether 
rich or poor, and townsman and countryman vie in their 
exploits as trenchermen, e 

The barbecuer and his assistants pass and repass with 
long wooden trays, or trenchers, on which are filled the 
fragrant barbecue, urging the eaters to renewed efforts, 
or, if more of the stew is desired, it is ladled out of the 
steaming pots. 

The reputation, nay, fame, of a good barbecuer goes 
near and far, nor does it end even with his death. His 
name is mentioned with tenderness at many a feast after 
his mission on earth is ended. He ranks very far above 
the common cooks, and not Soyer in France bore higher 
repute than do these professors of the noble and joyous 
art of “scorching a pig” in North Carolina. 

The barbecue is in its glory in only about half the coun- 
ties in the State; the Brunswick stew in less than a third. 
The fame of this particular sort of cooking is carried 
near and far by lucky mortals from other States, who 
attend these feasts, but they can only tell of their de- 
lights; they do not spread the cult of the barbecue. Its 
votaries are many; its priests but few. 

To the epicure, who partakes of barbecue, the head of 
the pig is the bonne bouche; the ribs rank next. The 
hotter the day the cooler are these big Southern woods, 
and delightful, indeed, is the association, the comrade- 
ship of the people who gather at these woodland feasts, 
which freshen alike the body and the mind. 

Frep A. OLps. 





Blatuyal History. 
——<f-—— 
The Mosquito Question. 


Editor Forest and Stream: 

Following on the general lines indicated by the Govern- 
ment and other officials, and by private individuals, I 
determined some weeks since to test the efficacy of oil 
vs. mosquitoes. My farm consists of some 200 acres of 
land, but of this less than half is available for experi- 
mentation. 

The central plant consists of farm buildings, green- 
houses, stables, chicken, duck, goose and turkey houses. 
There is water both running and standing. Two water 
barrels stand near the cold frames. Near by is a small 
concrete duck basin, and besides these are the watering 
troughs for the stock, never completely empty during the 
summery, and a pond of considerable size in the home pas- 
ture lot. This pond has no outlet. The pond is presuma- 
bly the best adapted for the hatching of the eggs and 
development of the larve of the mosquito. Ali of these 
bodies of water were carefully kerosened on July 25 last. 
At the time the mosquitoes were very thick. It was noted 
that the air over and about the pond was full of “darn- 
ing needles” and “dragon flies” at the time, and the 
borders of the pond swarmed with mosquitoes. A few 
days later there were no “darning needles” or “dragon 
flies,’ and a remarkable dearth of mosquitoes. For more 
than ten days there existed almost complete immunity 
from the pests. 

Last evening, Aug. 12, the superintendent observed 
great activity among a flock of young ducks. They 
seemed to be busy catching insects about a grating, which 
covered the opening to a large cemented cistern, long since 
disused, They were very eager in their work. Through 
curiosity, the superintendent walked over to ascertain the 
cause of the commotion. He reports that as he came 
near the opening, he saw millions of mosquitoes issuing 
from the grating. He describes it as follows: “It looked 
like a horse’s tail, so thick were they—enough mosquitoes 
to make a plague over the whole State,” 

In our oiling efforts we had entirely overlooked the 
old cistern, which was originally built to catch the liquid 
manure at a time when the cow stables stood near by. 
Oil was at once resorted to, and I feel that this breeding 
house has finally and permanently lost its tenants. All 
other pest holes treated have already furnished admirable 
ocular results. As directed, through Government sugges- 
tions, we used about % ounce of kerosene oil to 100 
square feet of water surface. I will report again later. 

' Morton GRINNELL. 
Beaver Broox Farm, Mitrorp, Conn , Aug. 18. 
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An Outing in Acadia.—VII. 


The biting apparatus of the spider is a most remarkable 
piece of mechanism, and as seen under the’ microscope 
is an exceedingly interesting object. 

“No one,” says Professor Rymer Jones, “who looks at 
the armature of a spider’s jaws can mistake the intention 
with which this terrible apparatus was planned. Murder 
is engraved legibly on every piece that enters into its com- 
position.” 

Gosse, the eminent microscopist, in describing the jaws, 
says: 

“There are in front of the head two stout, brown 
organs, which are the representatives of the antennz in in- 
sects, though very much modified in form and function. 
They are here the effective weapons of attack. Each 
consists of two joints—the basal one, which forms the 
most conspicuous portion of the organ, and the terminal 
one, which is the fang. The former is a thick, hollow 
case, somewhat cylindrical, but flattened sidewise, formed 
of stiff chitine, covered with minute transverse ridges 
on its whole surface, like the marks left on the sand by 


rane of spider showing orifice (a) through which venom is 
ejected, 


. 
the rippling wavelets, and studded with stout, coarse, black 
hair. Its extremity is cut off obliquely, and forms a fur- 
row, the edges of which are beset with polished conical 
points resembling teeth. To the upper end of this fur- 
rowed case is fixed, by a hinge joint, the fang, which is a 
curved, claw-like organ, formed of hard chitine, and con- 
sisting of two parts, a swollen oval base, which is highly 
polished, and a more slender tip, the surface of which has 
a silky luster from being covered with fine and close-set 
longitudinal grooves. This whole organ falls into the 
furrow of the basal joint, when not in use, exactly as the 


Palpus of Lingphia. 


blade of a clasp knife shuts into the haft; but when 
the animal is excited, either to defend itself or to attack 
its prey, the fang becomes stiffly erected. 

“On examining the extreme tip of the fang, we see that 
it is not brought to a fine point, but that it has the ap- 
pearance of having been cut off slantwise just at the tip, 
and that it is tubular. Now this is a provision for the 
speedy infliction of death upon the victim, for both the 
fang and the thick basal joint are permeated by a slender 
membranous tube, which is the poison duct, and which 
terminates at the open extremity of the former, while at 
the other end it communicates with a lengthened oval 
sac, where the venom is secreted. 

“When the spider attacks a fly it plunges into its victim 


Palpi of spiders corresponding to antennz of insects. 


Palpus of 
Walkeneara. As seen in microscope. 


the two fangs, the action of which is downward, and not 
from right to left, like that of the jaws of insects. At 
the same instant a drop of poison is secreted in each gland, 
which, oozing through the duct, escapes from the per- 
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forated end of the fang into the wound, and rapidly pro- 
duces death. The fangs are then clasped down, carrying 
the prey, which they powerfully press against the toothed 
edges of the stout basal piece, by which means- the nu- 
tritive fluids of the prey are pressed out, and taken into 
the mouth, when the dried and empty skin is rejected.” 

I have stated that the spider in attacking her prey buries 
her fangs in her victim and waits with these instruments 
imbedded until the insect is dead. That this is not always 
her method of killing is well shown by Mr. E. Holse, an 
English naturalist, who states that she sometimes en- 
velops her victim in silk immediately after the first in- 
cision, and while the insect is still struggling; sometimes 
she envelops it first and bites it afterward, and, finally, 
sometimes envelops .and leaves the prey suspended 
without attempting to inoculate the poison at all. 
If the web contains no other capture, she drags the 
insect to the center, there to feed upon it at her leisure. 

As has been well stated by Dr. L. G. Mills, the rapidity 
and fatality of the action of the poison has been fre- 
quently been a subject of remark. The following simple 
observation sets it in a clear light: A stout fly became 
entangled in the web of a spider; quick as lightning out 
darted the spider and seized the fly, and equally quick was 
the interference to the rescue. It was relieved and set at 
liberty. The.fly then walked quickly up a window pane, 
stopped a while, brushed its wings with its hind feet. 
rubbed its feet and dressed itself. This was the action of 
a minute. It then walked about again, apparently all 
right. Presently it stood without motion, and after a few 
seconds, when touched, it was found to be scarcely able to 
raise its feet, and after a few seconds more it was quite 
dead. 

In enveloping her prey, the spider, with marvelous dex- 
terity, turns her victim round and round, simultaneous'y 
drawing out a row of threads by means of the fourth pair 
of legs; with the latter she rapidly sweeps them, as it 
were, over and over the body of the revolving insect; :n 
this way the whole body is very soon surrounded by a 
sort of cocoon, There are some species of spiders whch 
dispense with the use of any snare by web or otherwise, 
but, like the predacious animals, rely upon their spring 
alone in overpowering their prey. Of these, our common 
black and white spider is a familiar example. When she 
spies a fly at a distance, she approaches it as a cat does 
a bird, softly, step by step, and seems to measure her 
distance from it by the eye; at length, when she judges 
that she is within reach, she darts on her victim with 
such rapidity and so true an aim that she very seldom 
misses it. 

Those persons who have seen a spider thoroughly en- 
raged have no doubt noticed the wonderful brilliancy 
of the eyes: they seem to glow with the intensity of car- 
bon points in an arc light, or of the facet of a fine dia- 
mond. The eyes are generally eight in number, and they 
are arranged on the forehead in various positions, accord- 
ing to the variety of spider and its habits. Professor 
Owen says the variety in the arrangement of the ocelli of 
spiders always bears a constant relation to the general 
conformation and habits of the species. Dujés has ob- 
served that those spiders which hide in tubes or lurk in 


Eye of Spider. 


obscure retreats, either underground, in the holes or fis- 
sures of walls, or rocks, from which they only emerge. to 
seize a passing prey, have their eyes aggregated in a close 
group in the middle of the forehead, as in the bird-spider, 
the clotho, etc. Those spiders which inhabit short tubes 
terminated by a large web exposed to the open air have 
the eyes separated, and more spread upon the front of the 
cephalo-thorax. Those spiders which rest in the center 
of a free web, and along which they frequently traverse, 
have the eyes supported on slight prominences, which per- 
mit a greater divergence of their axes. This structure 
is well marked in the genus Thomisa, the species of 
which lie in ambuscade in flowers. Lastly, the spiders 
called Errantes, or wanderers, have their eyes still more 
scattered, the lateral ones being placed at the margins 
of the cephalo-thorax. 

The spider has no friends, and it has many active 
enemies. Among these, perhaps the most unrelenting and 
implacable are the so-called mud wasp and certain varieties 
of ichneumon flies, of which there are a dozen or more 
species, which are placed in a number of different genera. 

As we, perchance, are watching a spider as it moves, 
about on its silken platform awaiting the approach of a fly 
or other insect prey, we notice that it suddenly assumes a 
nervous, agitated demeanor, and in a few moments en- 
deavors to hide from some approaching enemy. Our at- 
tention is now attracted by a wasp-like insect which, in its 
buzzing flight, draws near, and after circling around the 
spider, attacks it with a great deal of energy and spirit. 
A battle royal now ensues, which almost invariably termin- 
ates with the wasp as victor. 

A correspondent of the late Dr, T. W. Harris thus 
describes one of these encounters: 

“A very large spider was attacked by one of the small. 
blue mud wasps or dirt daubers, not half his size, and on 
the ground. The spider seemed much alarmed, and man- 
aged to fend off his antagonist, and escaped at a rapid 
pace, doubling and winding. The wasp seemed to have 
lost him for several seconds, but presently it circled 
round like a well-trained fox hound, and on striking the 
trail ran it closely through all the doublings and wind- 
ings of the spider, overtaking and attacking him again. 
This was repeated two or three times, the wasp clearly 
trailing the spider as a hound would a fox. At east he 
succeeded in stopping the spider, when a capital fight 


. 
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ensued, lasting at least a mitiute. The “. had no 
chatice with his etiemy, who soon stung him to death 
[sic], losing a leg only during the fight. After resting a 
few moments the wasp circled around again, evidently 


Poison gland of wasp. Greatly magnified. 


selecting a smooth path, along which he dragged with 
much difficulty his bulky prey. The moment he met with 
an impediment, dropping the spider, he circled round 
again, and invariably chose a smooth path.” 

The distance traversed by the wasps in thus dragging 
their prey to the tombs in which they are to be placed is 
sometimes very great. Don Felix Azara, as quoted by 


Wasp’s sting and point of a cambric needle. 


Darwin, states that he saw one of these wasp-like insects 
dragging a dead spider through tall grass in a straight 
line to its nest, which was 163 paces distant. 

The spider thus defeated and apparently killed, is not in 
reality dead, but it is rendered powerless to move, is, in 
short, paralyzed by the sting of the insect, and in this con- 
dition it is carried to a suitable place, where, enveloped 
in a clay or mud covering, the unfortunate spider, with a 
number of the eggs of the insect thrust into its body, is 
left to its terrible fate. In due course of time the larve 
hatch and feed upon the helpless victim. 

Probably many of my readers have noticed the little 
lumps or patches of dried mud in nooks and corners of 
verandas, and at the bottom of shingles and clapboards 
on barns and houses, and perhaps have broken them open 
and found the paralyzed spiders being eaten alive by the 
newly hatched larve. 

That the wasps should know the exact degree and man- 
ner in which the spiders must be stung is remarkable. 
Darwin, in commenting on this fact, says: 

“Certain wasp-like insects, which construct in the cor- 
ners of the veranda clay cells for their larve, are very 
numerous in the neighborhood of Rio. ‘These cells they 


The Tarantula Killer. 


stuff full of half-dead spiders and caterpillars, which they 
seem wonderfully to know how to sting to that degree as 
to leave them paralyzed, but alive, until their eggs are 
hatched, and the larve feed on the horrid mass of power- 
less, half-killed victims.” 

_ _It has been. stated that nearly every type of spider has 
its special enemy among the mud daubers. Probably the 
largest of these is the tarantula killer (Pompilus for- 
mosus), as it is called everywhere in Téxas. This insect, 
which is over two inches in length, is armed with a for- 
midable sting, with which it attacks its terrible foe, one 
thrust being sufficient to paralyze the great spider, the 
introduction of its-venom being “as sudden as the snap of 
an electric spark.” 
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_, Dr. G. Lincecum, in the American Naturalist (Vol. I.), 
States that on being stung all animation is absolutely sus- 
one: In this condition it is then dragged by the wasp 
© some suitable place, where she excavates a hole five 
inches deep in. the earth, places the great spider in it, de- 
posits an egg under one of its legs, near the body, and 
then covers the hole very securely. A young tarantula 
killer will be produced from this egg, if no accident be- 
fall it, about the first of June of the ensuing year. 

Dr. Lincecum has found under shelving rocks and other 
sheltered places daubers’ nests that were doubtless several 
years old. “In some of the cells, where the egg had 
proved abortive, the spiders were there, still limber, with 





Texas Tarantula. 


no signs of decomposition about them. They did not seem 
to be dead, but looked as if they could almost move their 
legs, and were, perhaps, not unconscious of their de- 
plorable condition.” 

The sting of the wasp is one of the keenest pointed 
weapons that can be.conceived of, the point of the finest 
cambric needle. when compared with it, seeming coarse 
and serrated. This is well shown in the appended illus- 
tration, which is a reproduction of a drawing by Dr. N. 
Lieberkiihn, of Berlin. 

The poison gland is attached to the sting by a hollow 
cord of about the length of the gland itself, and the course 
of the cord can be traced down down the body of the 
sting. It is similar in shape and size to that of the ordi- 
nary spider. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


The Rania and Other Ravenous 
Birds. 


‘WE must go to philosophy for truth, and as that won- 
derful young man and rare poet, Keats, wrote, ‘“Phil- 
osophy will clip an angel’s wing.” This may be possibly 
.a foresighted thought of the present condition of things. 
for now we are studying all kinds of matters on their 
actual merits, and superstition—using this word in its 
broadest sense—goes now for nothing. And in regard 
to some things, most of what we think we know of them 
is mere superstition. This applies to the bird of ill omen 
in all ages—the raven—the unclean bird of the old Jew- 
ish dispensation and the cruel, vile thing which we now 
know it is. “Take thy beak from out my heart,” is the 
true expression of the ferocity and cruelty of the abomi- 
nable bird which another poet, Poe, applied to it in his 
never-to-be-forgotten poem, “The Raven.” 

In fact, the raven is not only ferocious, but it is ‘essen- 
tially cruel, seeming to torment its weak and helpless 
victims in the most malignant manner, reminding us of 
the similar habits of our own race in unregenerate con- 
ditions, when malignity was distilled to find the most 
excruciating torments for the helpless victim of the 
savage man. 

This bird is a member of the crow family, the head of 
which, although it may not be as black as it is painted, is 
still cruel and malignant, as might well be the character 
of the head of all this ravenous family. Doubtless the 
worst animal living has its use in nature, if only for the 
purpose of lessening the other, otherwise too rapidly and 
inconveniently increasing, animals which might be a nui- 
sance if too abundant. It has the excessively cruel habit 
of first disabling its victim, always some _ inoffensive, 
helpess animal—a rabbit, or a hare, or a sheep. or some 
smaller birds or their helpless brood, so that it may be 
tortured slowly to death without any hope of escape. 

My attention was first turned to this bird by its attacks 
upon my sheep, pasturing in a field adjoining a large 
tract of untouched forest in the mountains of North 
‘Carolina. The sheép were found in every case to have 
the eyes torn out, and the body mangled from the anus 
into the interior. The hind part of the sheep was torn 
open and the bowels eaten, the carcass being left on the 
ground untouched otherwise. There were only four of 
the ravens in the gang, and when two of them were shot 
the others left. It is a curious fact that a number of 
buzzards are always seen along with a gang of ravens, 
their business apparently being to clean up the residue of 
the carcasses after the ravens have taken their few 
mouthfuls, never touching the carrion after. 

There is always some redeeming fact in regard to 
most, if not all, other birds of predatory habits. That is, 
they séem to have been made for the express purpose of 
preying on other birds or animals, so that what we call 


‘ 


the balance of nature may be preserved, and every race 
be able to exist so far as to maintain themselves. 

Another cruel bird, a relative of the raven and equally 
cruel, is the bluejay. Its special business during the 
summer is to feed upon the eggs and unfledged young of 
other birds, notably the robins. In the grove in which 
my house is situated there are hundreds of robins breed- 
ing year after year, and rearing their two or even three 
broods within sight of the windows, so that the nest may 
be seen quite frequently. Some of these nests have been 
raided by bluejays, which suck or eat the contents of the 
eggs, or devour the helpless nestlings. Some furious com- 
bats have occurred the present summer between the jays 
and a dozen or more of the robins, united by common in- 
terest in driving off the intruders, which, in fact, is fre- 
quently accomplished when one of the robins happens to 
be at home and an alarm is given, and the screams of the 
mother bird fighting vigorously in defense of her young 
ones bring immediate help, which is quite often success- 
ful. But when a nest is unguarded, the eggs are sucked 
and the shells thrown down. This bird, too, preys on 
the nests of the quail. I have seen them feeding on the 
eggs and also on the young birds, as well as on those of 
the pheasant or partridge or grouse or by whatever name 
it may be called, as well as those of smaller birds. 

While the bluejay, a noisy fellow, which has all the 
peculiar habits of its relatives, the crow family, excites pity 
for the poor, helpless robin whose nest he has raided 
upon and eaten the eggs, or the young fledglings, is to 
be discredited for its cruel habits; yet*nature has a use 
for him, unquestionably, and this is to keep the balance 
of it even, for the general benefit of mankind. In fact 
everything on the face of the earth seems to have been 
created, and to be supported for man’s use or pleasure. 
But as a shepherd I must draw the line at the raven, and 
count him among the creatures to be exterminated. The 
bard is quite numerous in this locality, and many of the 
prominent cliffs and rocky ledges are occupied by them 
as nesting places every year, so that these localities are 
named after the bird, as Ravencliff, Ravensnest and other 
similarly connected words. 

We may, I think, trust to nature to some extent for 
preserving a satisfactory balance in these ways, for it has 
happened that when mankind has interfered with nature’s 
disposition of things, we have brought trouble on our- 
selves. And so we may try to steel our hearts against 
the cruelties we may see enacted, and consider it all as 
inevitable and as the methods of nature to preserve a 
balance, so that even animals which might be desirable in 
some ways may not become a pest by their overwhelming 
numbers. But let me make an exception in regard to 
the ravens, for I have an affection for the sheep, and 
especially for the little lambs, both being inoffensive, 
helpless, and, as old Fitzgerald quaintly said a good many 
years ago, “The most profitablest animal a man can 
have.” And yet nature, even in this case, permits it to 
go to the dogs and the birds of prey, unless the shep- 
herds watch and protect it. 

I have omitted to say that ravens attack deer in the 
same way as they do sheep, and I have found the car- 
casses, eyeless and partly disemboweled, lying in the 
woods, still warm, and only the ravens in sight on the 
surrounding trees or cliffs. H. Stewart. 

Hicuianp, N. C. 


Counting Chickens Before They Are Hatched. 


Mitrorp, Conn., Aug 15.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
Some weeks since one Lorrin Ford was working at some 
mason work not far from Nigger Pond, a fresh-water 
lake of small area. His twelve-year-old boy was with 
him, and while wandering about, flushed a hen quail, 
and then searching found the nest, which held twenty 
eggs. He reported his discovery to his father, who said: 
“We will watch it and see when the young ones come 
out.” The boy visited the nest several times, but finally 
came to his father and said that the old bird was on the 
nest and would not fly off as usual, and he thought the 
chicks were hatching. 

The father for the first time went to look at the nest, 
and, sure enough, he could see the old bird squatting 
close over the eggs. Curiosity impelled him to come 
nearer, when he thought that the quail must be asleep, as 
her head was on one side, drooping over her body. Still 
closer inspection showed that the hen quail was dead on 
her eggs. and stiff and cold. Two of the eggs were al- 
ready picked by the chicks, but all were dead in the shell. 
A careful examination of the bird disclosed nothing ex- 
cepting a few feathers gone from the “hack of the head.” 
Can you elucidate this tragedy, if it was one? 

Morton GRINNELL. 


The Birds of Springfield. 


In years past we have had more than one catalogue 
of the birds found at Springfield, Mass., and at places 
not far from there, and now comes to us an attractive 
little volume of more than fifty pages, entitled “The 
Birds of Springfield and Vicinity,” by Robert O. Mor- 
ris. In it Mr. Morris gives about 255 species of existing 
birds found within twenty-five miles of that town, to- 
geether with a dozen other species. some likely to occur 
but not certainly observed, others introduced, and others. 
still, extirpated. The list is preceded by three pages of 
introduction, describing the situation of Springfield and 
the attractions which it offers to birds, and the species in 
the list are briefly annotated. 

A brief bibliography, a table of errata and a good index 
conclude the volume, which is well printed on good paper 
and handsomely bound. We notice more typographical 
errors than should have been allowed to occur. These 


are seen not only,in the scientific names of the birds, but 
in other places. as where Brewster is printed for Brewer, 
etc. 
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Take inventory of the good things im this issue 
of Forest AND Stream. Recall what a fund was 
given last week. Count on what is to come nest 
week. Was there ever in all the world a more 
abundant weekly store of sportsmen’s reading? 


Game Bag and Gun. 
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Proprietors of shooting resorts will find it profitable to advertiss 
them in Forest anp STREAM. 


The Professor’s Grizzlies. 


I wAs nursing a broken leg when ray son brought me 
ForEst AND STREAM of June 27, and had been reading 
Texas Tom’s story of the killing of Old Splayfoot, the 
big grizzly, which I think is hardly as good a story as 
the one in your issue of Jan. 19, 1901, under the head- 
ing, “In Frontier Days—III,” giving the particulars of 
the killing of Old Splayfoot, several years before, when 
my old friend, Professor ——, just arrived from Oregon, 
came to see me. 

The Professor is a good musician, and had left here 
many years ago, following his profession of teaching 
vocal and instrumental music in Florida and Missouri, 
finally landing in Oregon a number of years ago, where 
he remained teaching and selling musical instruments, 
until now, when he returns to revisit the scenes of many 
years in this State and Ohio, and renew the acquaintance 
of those who remain of his old friends on this side of the 
great divide. Like many ot his native State of Massa- 
chusetts, he takes a lively interest in inventions, and now 
owns a valuable patent right on an article which he pro- 
poses to sell throughout the State of West Virginia, 
although he is either 74, as he avers, or 83 years old; but 
with never a day’s sickness in his life. He sold me a fine 
old violin in 1858, which he said his guardian had bought 
for him in Boston twenty-two years before, when he was 
18 years old. I have the record of it made at the time, 
and this would make him 83. He is a remarkable man 
physically; his vitality seems about as strong as thirty 
years ago, but his memory seems a trifle impaired in 
regard to some things, as shown by the error about his 
age. When he left Missouri, about a dozen years ago, 
he first landed at a small town in California, on a Satur- 
day, his finances in a dilapidated condition. Sunday, hear- 
ing a church bell ringing, he had a curiosity to see how 
they conducted religious services in that far-off and prim- 
itive section of our country. He was surprised to find 
a nice, new church, filled with a bright and intelligent 
congregation. The preacher congratulated the members 
on the possession of such a good church edifice, which 
he said, through their generosity, was entirely paid for 
and likewise a good organ; but, unfortunately, they had 
no one who could play upon it, and he made the request 
that if there was any person present who could play he 
would oblige them much by coming forward. The Pro 
fessor, aiter some apparent hesitation, went forward, and, 
as he tells me, “I don’t think I ever piayed better in my 
life; the audience seemed carried away as by storm, and 
the preacher said, ‘I did not know that there was such 
music in that instrument.’” He was invited to make 
some remarks on music, and the result was that the 
next day he had eight pupils on the piano, six on the 
organ, and several en the violin, which, after a time, en- 
abled him to continue on to the northeast part of Ore- 
gon, where he bought a home and remained until 
recently, 

“Well, Professor,” said I, “you must have been in a 
pretty wild region. Did you ever come across any large 
game there—grizzly bears or anything of that kind?” 

“Why, yes, there was plenty of large game there; but 
T never saw but one live grizzly bear. I traveled about 
a good deal, teaching and selling instruments. One time 
I came to a house and arranged to stay over night. As 
it was only the middle of the afternoon, I took a walk of 
«a few miles around to view the scenery, and, as was my 
habit there, took my repeater with me; and well it was 
that I did so, because, as I was passing along the side of 
a clump of bushes, an immense grizzly bear rose upon 
his hind legs not over ten feet away. I was too close 
to him to run, and I knew that I had to kill that bear 
or he would kili me, so I shot him and kept shooting. 
He did not move after the first shot, until he tumbled 
ever dead. I had killed him the first shot. He was as 
large as a good-sized steer.” 

“Well, what did you do with him?” 

“We skinned him and took what meat we wanted, it 
was more than could be used there, and, besides, took a 
large strip and hung it up on the side of the log house. 
Meat will keep that way in that climate a long time. 
That night, hearing a noise outside, I looked out of the 
chamber window, and in the clear moonlight saw a large 
cougar sniffling the bear meat hung on the house. With- 
out waking Badgley, who was sleeping in the same room, 
{ shot and killed the cougar (or mountain lion). The 
report brought Badgley out of bed scared nearly to death. 
He went down and skinned the cougar. Afterward we 
shipped the skins to a tannery and had them tanned. I 
gave the cougar skin to Badgley. The bear skin green 
weighed 169 pounds. The skins dressed with the fur on 
brought $40 ior the bear and $15 for the cougar. This 
was told by the Professor in the forenoon. Rather late 
in the afternoon an old Irish friend, a neighbor, called 
in to see how the leg was getting “jinted up and all 
right,’ and was introduced to the Professor with the 
remark that, as the Professor had been a long time 
in the State of Oregon, he could tell him something of 
the big game out there. ; 

“Well, I would loike to hear it; did ye iver see enny 
hig bears out there, and ain’t they dangerous?” 

“Yes, I have seen some large game. I shot the largest 
bear that was ever seen out in that part of the country 
where I lived; at least, all these old settlers said so. At 
one time an enormous grizzly was reported to be near 
the foot of the mountain, only a few miles. away, where 
he had done considerable damage to stock, for, so far, no 
one had been able to kill him, and many did not like to 
attack him on account of his great size. One day he was 
seen not far off. Indian boys had seen him in the dis- 
tance about two miles away and were afraid to shoot at him 
because their guns were poor ones: It was concluded to 
try and stop his depredations onithe cattle, so a few of 
vs went along, including the Indian boys, to show where 
they had seen him. The party had not gone over two 
miles when they found him eating a cow that he had 
killed. I knew that a grizzly did not care anything for 
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a man when he is eating, so I went up within six feet 
of him and shot him just back of the ear, and broke his 
neck the first shot. They brought a wagon and we 
rolled him on skids up into the wagon and hauled him 
to a hay scale and he weighed 1,700 pounds, the biggest 
bear ever killed there before or since. But before we 
got the bear away a woman came screaming that some- 
thing was killing their cattle across the creek. So, un- 
hitching one of the horses, I forded the creek, with 
others, and found a large cougar on the back of a cow 
eating it alive. I went close to it and shot it through 
the head. We sold the skins there for over $40.” 

Now I am puzzled about these stories. In the first 
place the Professor never saw but one live grizzly, which 
he killed, as has been written. The Professor’s memory 
must be somewhat at fault; he either saw but one bear, 
and tells the story in two different ways, or he killed two 
grizzlies and had at the moment forgotten that he had 
only seen one live grizzly. And then it is strange that in 
each instance he also killed a cougar. And, in a similar 
way, the story of the killing of Old Splayfoot may have 
been told. There must have been two Old Splayfoots, or 
bad memory must have been the cause of two different 
tales, or Old Splayfoot’s ghost appeared and Texas Tom 
undertook to slay the ghost. OBSERVER. 

Parkerspurc, W. Va. 


‘ ‘ v.. oF 
“Bill Chadwick’s. 

OnE day last week, being at Point Pleasant, N. J., I 
hopped on the choochoo cars and ran down to Chad- 
wick’s to talk snipe with the Applegate and Chadwick 
boys, and, incidentally, to get one of those shore dinners 
at the old hotel. Well, I got there, and that’s about all 
I did get. Lemme tell you. What do you think? You 
may not believe me, but cross my heart and hope I may 
die if the old tavern wasn’t shut up “as tight as a dead 
pig’s eye!” Fact, so help me. First time such a thing 
has been known to happen in forty years. And not only 
that; the house has been repaired (now hold on to some- 
thing), enlarged, painted and decorated inside and out, 
till you wouldn’t recognize it. That's so; it’s like the old 
jack-knife with new handle and new blades. All the 
blades are shut, too; and what is more, they are not 
going to be opened this year. No, sir; not till next 
spring. Old Bill Chadwick’s is no more. It has passed 
into new hands. All the guides are gone, and the cheer- 
ful liars who used to keep the chairs from blowin’ offen 
the porch have vanished, also. Even the mosquitoes 
have, or had, deserted the place, though it is thought 
to be not unlikely that some of them will return, You 
see it was this way: About three or four years ago a nice, 
quiet family, by the name of Stemmler, took a cottage 
at Chadwick, near the beach, and have been occupying 
it in summer ever since. Mr. Stemmler’s business card 
(which, by the way, is engraved) bears the name of T. 
W. Stemmler & Co., Importers and Exporters, with of- 
fices and warehouse in New York, and branches in Chi- 
cago, Paris and London. 

He is a quiet man, Mr. Stemmler is, and during the 
last three years has been quietly absorbing the land at 
and on all sides of Chadwick’s from the ocean to Barnegat 
Bay, all of which he now controls, including the famous 
ducking points and snipe grounds. 

Those of the brotherhood who have had designs on 
ducks and snipe are hereby tearfully informed that there 
are no hotel accommodations at Chadwick’s just now, nor 
will there be any until next spring. And even then they 
will have to buy their booze elsewhere, for the manager 
of Mr. Stemmler’s inn will have no license to sell rum, 
and the nearest bar will be at Point Pleasant, seven miles 
away, with infrequent railroad caleueens —- 

P. S.—There is another bar near Barnegat Inlet, but 
hauling schooners over it is quite expensive. K. 

Pertn Amsoy, N. J., Aug. 16. 


The Day’s Last Shot. 


THE sun was only an hour above the mountain as Al 
and I seated ourselves in an old wood road leading 
around its eastern base, to watch for squirrels. Behind 
us loomed the precipitous, oak-clad mountainside; in 
front, the ground pitched sharply away to a little hollow, 
where there was a spring of water; on either side our 
position commanded a considerable stretch of the vista 
made by the leaf-strewn road through the towering 
maples and the oaks, from which the great, plump acorns 
could be constantly heard spattering down among the 
fallen leaves. 

It was an ideal spot for squirrels, and an ideal night 
to watch for them—clear, still, and not too cool to sit 
in comfort. But there was one thing to bother—the 
leaves, which covered the earth in a thick carpet on every 
hand, were so dry as to rustle loudly at the slightest pres- 
sure of the foot. To steal up on a squirrel, wary as they 
were at this late season, would be impossible. To wait 
quietly and trust to luck for them to come in range was 
our only chance. Another unfavorable circumstance, 
which I had often noticed in hunting in this wood, arose 
from the hummocky nature of the ground; a squirrel or 
partridge might move about one for a long time without 
being seen, save for occasional tantalizing glimpses. 

We sat a few feet apart, both facing the hollow. Be- 
tween us lay three woodcocks and two partridges, 
trophies thus far of the day’s sport. It was the thought 
of the fine effect a dash of gray would have on the bunch 
that tempted us thus to prolong our hunt. Ten minutes 
passed monotonously. No sound broke the stillness save 
the falling acorns. Pit, pat, they would come down 
through the branches, then whack! upon tie fallen leaves. 
Gradually I became aware that they were dropping in 
a rather peculiar manner in a tree some distance to our 
right. I smiled over at Al, who whispered back, “Squir- 
rel!” Sure enough, we soon heard him slipping down 
the tree. Then a crash, as he sprang out into the leaves. 
My blood quickened to the finger tips at the sound. He 
was quiet tr a moment after this, listening, after the 
practice of the old heads, to see if his racket had drawn 
the attention of any one. Then he came on toward us— 
as we knew by the sound, for we could not see him— 
stopping for a minute in the hollow, doubtless at the 
spring; then on again, crashing up almost to the very 
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brow of the rise. Al and I both had our guns at shoulder. 
Which would be the first to see him when he came over 
the rise? My heart was thumping so I thought he must 
hear it. Perhaps he did, for after a minute—that seemed 
an hour—to our chagrin, he gradually dropped back into 
the hollow. Meantime another squirrel began barking 
further down in the wood, while a third came running 
up behind a big boulder on my right. I turned’ my at- 
tention to the last, thinking* he would poke over or 
around the rock. He did come out on the upper side 
presently, but quite hidden in a little hollow, in which he 
even crossed and recrossed the road and back behind the 
rock, keeping as carefully hidden all the time as though 
well aware that I was watching for him. It was pro- 
voking; and what with sitting so long in one position, 
and the constant alternation of hope and disappointment 
of getting a shot, the nervous strain was terrible. It was 
nothing but squirrels, to be sure, but my experience is 
that the size of the game has but little to do with the ex- 
citing part, so long as one is anxious to get it. I could 
still hear him poking around behind the rock, and mean- 
time two more began playing in the leaves behind me. 
I was trying to work around facing these, when, bang! 
went Al’s gun, and off all three scampered. Al had run 
down into the hollow, and on going down I found he 
had risked a long shot at his squirrel and had rolled him 
over, but save for a little blood on the leaves no trace of 
him could be found. 
_ it was no use to stop here any longer, and swallowing 
our disappointment, we took our game and moved 
further down into the wood and sat down in another 
road. There was but little time left us, for night was 
coming on. Every minute saw the shadows steal further 
and further from the thickets, and higher and higher up 
the tree trunks. Soon they had driven the declining 
sun’s rays out from the topmost branches to the very 
summit of the mountain, where they lingered for a 
moment in a golden halo, then sank behind it, leaving it 
grim and sombre in the gloom of approaching night. 
“We must be going in a minute,” said Al. “I’ve a 
good mind, though, to take a shot at that red first,” re- 
ferring to a slight rustling sound we had heard at in- 
tervals some distance in our front. “He’s coming into 
the road now—thunderation!”—slap went his gun to his 
shoulder—bang!—mingled with the report was a familiar 
fluttering sound. “A biddy!” cried Al, exultantly; and 
sure enough it was, ahd a most welcome addition to our 
bunch—a big, fat, old cock partridge, thickly feathered 
and with a fine ruff and tail, that had thus fallen to 
“the day’s last shot.” TEMPLAR. 
Cornisn, Me. 


Game in Eastern Massachusetts. 


LAwrENCE, Mass., Aug. 10.—As the reports come in 
from different sections of Massachusetts, giving the out- 
look for the. fall hunting, I report the conditions as I 
found them in July in this section. My family and my- 
self spent the month of July at Cochickewick Lake, in 
North Andover, and in some of my rambles I found quail 
in abundance. At our cottage by the side of the lake the 
familiar call of Bob White was the first heard in the 
morning and the last at night. It was not an uncom- 
mon sight to see three and four perched on the rail 
fence back of the cottage at almost any time. My little 
seven-year-old daughter caught during a storm two little 
chick quail, which were benumbed by cold and wet, and 
after carefully warming them in flannel by a fire, she 
gave them their liberty, seemingly no worse for their 
close acquaintance. Bass fishing in the lake for large- 
mouth was fairly good. I caught some of 3 pounds, 
4 pounds 2 ounces, 5 pounds 6 ounces, and one of 6 
pounds 2 ounces. But on account of the lake being high 
I did practically nothing on small-mouth bass. 

This lake also abounds in excellent white perch, and 
the catches this summer in some instances were large, 
such as 30, 47 and 65 at a day’s fishing, not my record, 
but by reports of other boats. 4s. 


Wood Ducks Breeding in Greater New York. 


Prince’s Bay, Staten Island, Aug. 16.—I saw a brood 
of young wood ducks yesterday in a little pond not more 
than 75 feet square, and not far from a score of dwelling 
houses. I thought that pretty good for Greater New 
York. If they are not disturbed they will nest there 
next year, as the place is in one sense obscure to the 
casual observer. A. 


Sea and bey Sishing. 


Pro; of 
coon tn Womase ane 


New England Waters. 


Boston, Aug. 17.—Summer fishing is holding out most 
remarkably, or else the resorts are being more thoroughly 
fished than ever before. Certainly the accounts of catches 
are remarkably good for August. Mr. Harry B. Moore 
says that he has “found virgin trout waters,” and he is 
much pleased with a recent trip. With his twin nephews, 
Harold and Waldo Richards, and another Harvard stu- 
dent, he has just returned from a trip to the Holeb, Me., 
region. The boys were obliged to wait for Harvard 
examinations for college, and the fishing trip was neces- 
sarily iate. But they passed with credit, and their uncle 
took them into the Maine woods for the first time. One 
can scarcely imagine the amount of enjoyment they got 
out of it. At the inlet of Little Turner Pond they had 
their best fishing. This pond is about half a mile in 
diameter, and is fed by a stream that runs through the 
woods from Big Turner Pond. Just at the mouth of the 
stream are lily pads, and just beyond these the two canoes 
were anchored for fishing. The favorite cast of flies was 
a Parmachene Bell, a brown hackle and a silver doctor. 
Mr. Moore says that he never saw such fun and such 
fishing. The boys “nearly went wild.” Doubles came at 
first from almost every cast, and frequently triples. The 
size of the trout run from a quarter of a pound to a pound 
and a half. As soon as a good string had been taken— 


‘ 


resorts will find it profitable to advertiss 
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all that could be made use of—Mr. Moore called upon 
the boys to throw back the trout alive, with the exception 
of a few of the largest. This they practiced every day, 
and the number of trout caught was great, while com- 
paratively few were killed. Andrew Gillman, of the 
Boston Herald office, is just back from a fishing trip to 
the White Mountain region. His best catch was at Cold 
River, where he took sixty-five trout in two hours’ fish- 
ing. The trout were rather small, as is the case on all 
the streams in that region. The summer visitors fish the 
streams too hard each year. One salmon was taken at 
Lake Auburn, Me., the other day, the only one for a 
week or two. It weighed 4 pounds. At the Birches, 
Mooselucmaguntic Lake, the fishing is holding out very 
well, indeed. In spite of other attractions, fishing is still 
at the head there, and is practiced every day; generally 
with the fly at this season, but not always. A Boston 
gentleman, a member of the Oquossoc Angling Associa- 
tion, who has just returned from a trip to the Rangeleys, 
is not pleased with the proposition to stop all trolling on 
the Rangeleys after July 1. He says: “I don’t know 
what I had rather do than fish, but I will be blessed if 
I can cast a fly at all, and when you come right down to 
facts there are very few really expert fly-fishermen who 
visit the Rangeleys. When I fish I troll, as do the most 
of my acquaintances. I use a good rod, and when for- 
tunate enough to hook a fish, I play him, as do those 
who catch them on the fly. I fail to see why trolling 
with rod and reel is less sportsmanlike than casting a fly. 
I do object to being rowed over the lake with half a 
dozen hand lines out. No true sportsman will do that. 
It is worse than ‘plug’ fishing, and should not be per- 
mitted by law. One line to the fisherman is enough. 
Some men seem to want every fish there is in the lake. 
Such men should be restricted in their fishing, and then 
there would be some fish for all.” SPECIAL. 


New Hatcheries for Maine. 


Boston, Aug. 19.—The Moosehead fish hatchery seems 
to be assured, and Moosehead fishermen are much 
pleased. The location proposed is on the Kennebec 
River, about a quarter of a mile below the dam. The 
vast spawning beds of the lake above will furnish an 
unlimited supply of eggs, it is said. The distance is so 
short that they may be transported to the hatchery in 
almost perfect condition, leaving chances for very small 
losses. The location has been looked over by a com- 
mittee of engineers and experts, representing the Com- 
missioners of Inland Fisheries and Game, and it is thought 
that the decision, which will be shortly reached, will be 
favorable. It wil] be remembered that the Legislature 
last winter appropriated $5,000 for a fish hatchery at 
Moosehead. Late reports say that fishing is rather poor 
at that: resort, but that a change to cooler weather will 
bring the trout to the surface, when fly-fishing will be 
good. 

No action has been taken yet in regard to a fish 
hatchery at the Rangeleys, much as it is needed. The 
Upper Som is generally agreed upon for such a hatchery, 
and the next Legislature will be asked to aid the same. 
Good reports continue to come from the fishing at Haines 
Landing and other points on the Mooselucmaguntic, but 
the fishing at the Upper Dam has not been very good. A 
7-pound salmon was brought in at Haines Landing last 
week by a Mr. Coburn. An unusual height of water has 
continued at all the Rangeleys. It is the season of “Old 
Home Week” with most of the Maine towns, but it is 
curious to note that almost every man and boy goes 
armed with fishing rods. The trout pools that one used 
to fish are almost sacred in the remembrance of the old 
home. It is mentioned fhat stream fishing has been re- 
markably good in many sections of Maine. The recent 
showers and heavy rains have kept the streams up to a 
Mr. Brown and Mr. Daniels, of 


ood fishing pitch. 
Wovaste, have been on a fishing trip to Round Moun- 
tain Lake, and they had great fishing at Little and Big 
Alder. Their record was 150 to 175 trout a day, weigh- 
ing from one-half to three-quarters of a pound. Let us 
hope that all the fish not wanted for the table were re- 


turned to the water alive. SPECIAL, 


A Peoria Lake Fish Story. 


INDIANAPOLIS, Aug. 17.—Editor Forest and Stream: 

Thi story I clip from the Indianapolis Sun to-day, it 

ng been related to a reporter by George W. Pitts, an 
old-time hunter and fisherman: 

“T heard a fish story once that you and nobody else, 
nowadays, would say was possible, but I can bring scores 
of people who will verify it. I didn’t believe it myself 
until I had talked with those who knew the facts. The 
night of the day Grant was elected over Greeley, a party 
of us—thirteen in number—went to Pekin, IIl., in a special 
car, and then down to Spring Lake, below there, on a 
fishing trip. Our quarters were a house-boat, fitted up 
as a regular hotel—and it was mighty snug, I tell you. 
We were all sitting around, resting from our journey, 
and having something to ward off any possible colds we 
might have caught on the way down, and telling fish 
stories. Some of our party had told a few, when one 
of the Illinois fellows spoke up and said he could discount 
us—and he did. 

“It seems, according to his story, that there was a kind 
of a take-it-easy fellow who lived down near Peoria 
Lake, about forty miles below. He tinkered around and 
didn’t amount to much, and did not have anything but a 
team and a few traps. He was on one day. 
resting, when he happened by Peoria Lake, and noticed 
it was just alive with fish. He conceived the idea of 
putting all he had-into one big seine and on up 
the lake and a good pot of money at one draw. he 
sold his team and traps, and had everybody around there 
working on his seine. It was 1,700 yards long when it 
was done. Then he made his draw. He had not hauled 
in long before the fish began to go around the ends so 
thick that they actually = over each other. He stopped 
and began to scoop the fish out and sell them to the people 
around there for two cents a pound. He drove a rushing 
trade, hauling in a little on the seine from time to time, 
until the lake froze over. During the winter he built 
pones Peers, and, i the opet , when the ice broke up, he 
floated his fish down to St. Louis and sold them there at 
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two cents a pound, and turned them into money fast at 
the price. When he got his stock,of fish cleaned up, how 
much do you think he made out of it? asked the fellow 
who was telling the story. Some of our party guessed 
$1,000 or so. : 

“*Ho! ho!’ laughed the old fellow, ‘that shows how 
good you are guessing on fish—why, he made just $7,000. 
And he put the money into a steamboat and went sailing 
up and down the river here, and the first thing he knew 
his money was all gone.’ ; 

“T could hardly believe that story, and I made it a point 
to investigate it down at Peoria, not long afterward. I 
went everywhere—into the saloons and stores, and talked 
to women and children, and every last one of them told 
exactly the same story. Now, there is proof enough for 
you. No, sir; people now have no idea of how plenty 
fish were in the early days.” F, L. Purpy. 





CHICAGO AND .THE WEST. 


Chicago Fly-Casting Club. 


The following are the scores of the Chicago Fly-Cast- 
ing Club on Aug. 10. The next meet will occur on Aug. 
24, which will be the last meet of the season, with the 
exception of the re-entry day, Sept. 7. Members who 
have not filled out their scores should be present on Aug. 
24, and work off all re-entries possible, so that there will 
not be left too full a programme to bring off on Sept. 7. 


Long Bait 








Distance Fly. Casting. 
Feet. Per Cent. 
BS ia crn 0 ak da senpala sine teens on hase 86 83 
a ees; slaw bacwsictinias saesCin canaaente Woe 93 7-10 
Ee) MINOT S dys Cath cdbwcGseb ich ees Edis seed 96 96 1-10 
Hi, Greenwood, rO-Omtryes. oes ccesescesdersccese 101 os 
Pe Se IG bBh cave cath eeehekcenbtnew ss é<tsen 109 96 2-5 
Pee REE oleae esc s ca ¥Grsdgheccskrueseceser’ 85 83 
i NOR we cook bende iccsiosieserated’ bas 94 2-5 
FF. IN, Bett. s.2cvsecs ee ° 97 4-5 
C. B. Robinson. 89 1-5 
G. W. Salter.... 93 3-5 
A. C. Smith... wes 96 3-10 
Wt Be. ES $050 dtc Ss hap |+ Sbsdw sc ma ccedcmecheds nne 85 1-5 


Winning scores: Long-distance fly, F. N. Peet, 111 
feet; bait-casting, F. N. Peet, 97 4-5. 


Great Bass Fishing at Star Lake. ~ 


Mr. John D. McLeod tells me that his friend Mr. Hib- 
bard, general’ manager of the Chicago Telephone Com- 
pany, has been having some good fishing at Star Lake, 
Wis. Mr. Hibbard writes that in all his experience he 
never knew anything to equal the bass fishing there. On 
one day he and a friend from Chicago caught riinety 
black bass, sixty of them being caught by Mr. Hibbard. 

Star Lake is about fifteen or twenty miles from Minoc- 
qua, on the C., M. & St. P. Railroad. It lies a little to the 
east of Plum Lake. I remember personally spending a 
few days in the neighborhood of Star Lake some years 
ago, when out in camp with some trappers. At that time 
the little settlement of Star Lake was just starting in, and 
all these people fished industriously summer and winter, 
early and late. It is surprising that there are any fish 
at ail left in that lake, for there was every reason to 
believe that it would be exhausted. These Wisconsin 
lakes which lie along to the south of the northern line of 
the State were perhaps originally as wonderful fish waters 
as ever existed on the face of the earth. It is gratifying 
to Tove good proof as this that they are far from de- 
pleted. There are many lakes where one can get good 
bass fishing. As to the muscallunge fishing, that is be- 
coming scarcer all the time. 


Fishing in Arkansas. 


In a letter from Little Rock, Ark., our old friend, Joe 
Irwin, tells about the different forms of sport, notably 
bass fishing, in the neighborhood of that very good sport- 
ing city. 

“T have had a very busy year,” he says, “and have not 
had my usual amount of sport. I stumbled on to some 
fine bass fly-fishing just this side of the ferry where you 
and I crossed that morning to old man Pemberton’s 
on the east side of the Arkansas River proper. I can 
drive there in one and one-half hours in the afternoon 
and take from eight to fifteen bass in the evening, and be 
back home by 9:30. I have often shot ducks on this 
water, but have not investigated it for bass until this 
season, and it was right under my nose. 

“T intended making my third year trip to Colorado, but 
find too many fishermen going there now, and may try 
the tarpon again the last of August, unless I run over to 
Chicago and get you to send me to good bass grounds. 
1 want a change of air, and where I can fish or shoot to 
amuse myself. I can’t be content to loaf and play cards 
and that kind of thing. Quail crop will be good, I think, 
this season. Hope to have more time for them coming 
season. I find I haven’t the energy to get up at 3 A. M. 
and drive twelve or fifteen miles for a little sport as I 


_ did year after year. Getting old and losing my grip for 


the hard side of the game. We did not have much duck 
shéoting last year until late in the season. They were 
there all winter, but went out long distances to feed, and 
were late getting back. We finally got an overflow in the 
Pin Oak flats, and then we had.fun for a few days only. 
I heard the boys after wood ducks last night while I was 
fishing, but I have not tried them as yet. Flight is short 
and the drive ldng and sandy and other excuses.” 


Going West. 


Mr. Carl Von Lengerke, sales agent of the American 
E. C. and Schultz Gunpowder Co., was in Chicago this 
week on his first trip to the West in the interest of his 
firm. Mr. Von Lengerke goes from here to St. Paul and 
Minneapolis, then. dropping to the south, takes in Omaha, 
Kansas City, St. Louis and other Western towns. As he 
will be in this part of the world until the opening of the 
Western shooting season, it is to be hoped that he will 
take advan of the invitations which will, no doubt, be 
offered him Western sportsmen. Mr. Von Lengerke 
has never before been in the West, and will perhaps be 
surprised to see that there is quite a patch of country west 
of east shore of New Jersey. As he is of a keen sport- 
ing family, he will enjoy a whirl at our big prairie 
chickens. He reports business very good, indeed. 


' Ducks and Chickens, 


The C., M: & St. P. Ry. has recent reports from its 
statidns in Iowa, Minnesota and South Dakota, which 
show fine prospects for duck and chicken shooting. On 
the James River division in South Dakota the chickens 
have increased in numbers, since the game laws have been 
rigidly enforced for several years. As the sloughs are 
filled with water, they are alive with mallards, redheads, 
canvasbacks, etc. The open season, it should be remem- 
bered, begins Sept. 1. E. Houeu. 

Hartrorp Burtprne, Chicago, Ill. 


¢ a 
Tarpon Fishing.—IV. 
(Concluded from page 129.) 
Handling Tarpon. 

As soon as the hook is set, the main thing for the sports- 
man to do is to hold on to the brake with either his whole 
force or as hard as the capacity of the line will permit, 
never giving an inch of line unless forced to, either be- 
cause of want of strength or because he fears that the 
tackle is being endangered. Of course, as before stated, 
when the fish jumps, one should dip the rod to it so as 
not to have any strain on the line when the fish is in the 
air, for this is just what the creature wants—something 
to pull against when shaking his head. But just as the 
fish falls back into the water, the line should be tautened. 
The probability is that it will make three or four jumps in 
a few seconds, during which time the boatman should do 
nothing except to brace himself for a hard pull, and as 
soon as the first flurry is over, let him start rowing and 
get the fish in tow. If it be possible to prevent it, the 
fish should never be allowed to tow the boat, because it is 
then master of the situation, and can thus either increase 
the duration of the fight several fold or else také out so 
much of the line as to get some slack and escape. Unless 
a tarpon be unusually well hooked, an instant’s slack line 
will be all that it needs to save itself. - 

At times a big fish will take out line in spite of all the 
sportsman’s efforts; in such cases the boatman should 
back water while the reel is manipulated, so as to shorten 
the line as rapidly as practicable. 

The nearer one keeps the fjsh to the boat, the sooner 
will the fight be over. Of course there is some danger 
of the animal jumping into the boat, but this can be 
avoided by careful watching and easing up of the strain. 
I often keep my fish so close to the boat as to be drenched 
from head to foot before it is landed. 

While the tarpon is in the first flurry, the rod should 
be held crosswise, or nearly so, as in trolling, with the 
tip raised considerably; but the instant it settles down the 
butt should be slipped beneath the front edge of the 
cushion or in the leather socket, if the sportsman be using 
one, after which the rod should be kept as nearly vertical 
as practicable. “@ 

To bring a big fish near the boat, “pump it up” by rais- 
ing the rod slowly and steadily to the vertical, then drop- 
ping it suddenly to near the horizontal, at the same time 
reeling in rapidly. By keeping this up a short time, the 
fish will be brought as close as desired. However, this 
is an easier thing to talk about than to accomplish, for 
the fish is liable at any instant to make a run and take out 
in a few seconds line that it has required as many min- 
utes to reel in. When this occurs, the only thing to do is 
to stop the run as soon as possible and repeat the pump- 
ing process. 

o tire out a fish, tow it with all the energy of the 
oarsman’s arms, and keep on towing until it turns belly 
up, when it is about time to think of either beaching or 
landing in the boat. I often tow a fish with the line reeled 
up so that the end of the snell is at the tip of the rod. 
There is danger in such close work as this, and I don’t 
advise the novice to try it, but to content himself with 
about a dozen or fifteen feet of line and snell between tip 
and fish. 

In order to beach a fish, head for the nearest shelving 
shore and run the boat on it till she grounds; then, if the 
fish has not made a run (as it is sure to do, if it be a big 
one and not too tired), let the boat jump into the water, 
grasp the snell with a piece of gunny sack or something 
of the kind to protect his hands from injury by the sharp 
ends of the wire, and drag the fish high and dry. Then 
let the sportsman make his measurements quickly, and 
have the boatman turn the fish back into the water care- 
fully, so as not to injure its scales, thus giving it an oppor- 
tunity at some future time to afford some other sports- 
man an exciting quarter of an hour, unless, perchance, the 
fishermen wants to have it mounted, in which case, cruelty 
notwithstanding, it should be left to die slowly, because 
clubbing would injure it for mounting. A skillful boat- 
man, though, can stab it with his sheath knife in the 
spinal column, keeping the flat of the blade in the medial 
plane of the fish, and thus not injure it, barring perhaps 
getting the scales bloody. 

If the fish be a big one 6r an unusually hard fighter, it 
will be necessary for the boatman, when he jumps into 
the water, to take with him the gaff, set it into the 
fish, and drag the latter ashore by the gaff instead of by 
the snell. When the boatman has hold of the line and the 
fish makes a run, he should let go, and allow the fisher- 
man to fight it out with the rod until the fish is again 
drawn into shallow water. 

Before landing a tarpon in the boat (unless the fish be a 
very small a, it is well to shoot it, otherwise there 
would be no foretelling the amount of damage that might 
be done to both boat and outfit, or even to the occupants. 
A live, 6-foot tarpon in a boat would certainly raise Hades 
there for five or ten minutes. To shoot a fish, draw it up 
as close as possible, press the line hard with the left thumb 
(guarded) against the forward brake, reach over quickly 
with the right hand, grasp the revolver, and, without wait- 
ing to cock it, shoot instantly at the fish’s head or spinal 
column near the back of the neck. If the shot be not 
fatal, the fish will make a run in spite of all the pressure 
that the thumb can exert. And just here comes in one of 
the principal advantages of the outgoing drag, in that it 
provents the reel from overrunning and the line from 
fouling thereon while the fisherman is putting the 
revolver back in its place on the rear seat. An ordinary 
click aa strong a to © this, con ue a most 
cases sportsman to pr ropping 
the revolver and resuming control of the P= 

After the fish is dead, or nearly so, no time should be 


lost in gaffing it and getting it into the boat. To get in a 
big one, especially when the water is rough, is a job re- 
qurieg care, skill and sometimes nerve. The head of the 

sh.should be drawn over the side of the boat amidships, 
the latter being canted over as far as is safe, and the fish 
pulled slowly in, the boat being allowed to right gradu- 
ally by the fisherman’s manipulation of his own weight. 
If this be done carelessly, the boat is liable to ship much 
water or even capsize, and the boatman is liable to be 
thrown overboard, possibly into the maw of a hungry 
shark. As soon as the fish is in the boat, if not already 
quite dead, the boatman should pound it on the back of 
the neck with his club till it is out of the question for it 
to do any damage, after which he should proceed to clean 
up the mess a little, put another bait on the hook, and go 
for another fish. 

There is a difference in the manner in which small, 
medium-sized and large fish should be handled. In case 
of a small one, let it jump itself tired, the closer to the 
boat the better, then lift it in with the snell. With a 
medium-sized fish, get it up close to the boat as soon as 
possible, tow it a little till it turns belly up, and either 
shoot it and gaff it in, or beach it, whichever is the best 
way when everything is considered. But with a large 
fish, as soon’as the first flurry is over, settle down for a 
long, hard tow, and keep at it until the fish is exhausted. 

In landing a fish from the shore, the sportsman, as soon 
as practicable after striking the fish, should put the butt 
in the belt socket and fight it out that way, or else he 
should sit down on the ground and shove the butt be- 
tween his legs and into the earth. 

This is hard work, and is by no means as pleasant or 
satisfactory as fishing from a boat. 

There is quite a little art in gaffing a fish, and each new 
boatman should be taught it at once. In beaching, a fish 
should be gaffed, if possible, by inserting deliberately the 
point of the gaff behind the gills and running it up into 
the mouth, but sometimes the fish is too lively to permit 
this, so then the gaff should be set in wherever prac- 
ticable (the nearer the neck the better), by putting the 
hook beneath the fish with the point up, and surging back 
hard on the handle. It is not good practice to gaff a fish 
with the point of the gaff down. 

In gaffing from the boat, a dead fish may be hooked in 
the gills, but a live one should be struck from beneath, as 
just described. The blow should be given quickly and 
vigorously, and any tendency on the part of the boatman 
to do the work gingerly, or as if he were afraid of getting 
hurt. should be “nipped in the bud.” 


Measuring and Weighing Fish. 


A tarpon should be measured when lying on its sides 
with its mouth closed, the length being taken from the tip 
of the lower jaw to a transverse line joining the extreme 
points of the tail, and the circumference_at its maximum. 
The product of the length in inches by the square of the 
maximum girth in inches, divided by 800, will give ver 
closely the weight in pounds. Nevertheless, it is well 
occasionally to weigh a fish or two so as to satisfy one- 
self that the formula still applies, although this gives a 
good deal of trouble and occupies valuable time that might 
be devoted to fishing. 

One really needs a small block and tackle to weigh a 
big tarpon conveniently, besides either some high beam or 
an improvised gallows or tripod. 


Photographing. 


The photographing of leaping tarpon should be a pur- 
suit of the deepest interest to any amateur photographer, 
for it is enticing even to those who, like myself, know 
absolutely nothing about photography. The gun-camera, 
designed by me and manufactured by Dr. H. W. Howe, 
ought to be duplicated by every tarpon fisherman who is 
also anything of a photographer. The apparatus has been 
described briefly in a previous issue of Forest AND 
StrEAM, nevertheless I shall again explain it here for the 
convenience of those readers who did not see the first 
description, 

Manufacture out of 1%4-inch plank a little wooden gun 
about 3 feet 6 inches long, put a sight on the end of it, and 
attach a trigger at the customary place. Then suspend 
and attach rigidly to the gun, just in front of the trigger, a 
good film camera, and by a simple system of levers make 
the trigger operate the shutter. Of course the axis of the 
gun and that of the camera must not only lie in the same 
vertical plane, but must also be parallel. 

To use the gun, set the shutter catch, place the gun to 
the shoulder with the left hand beneath the camera and 
right forefinger on the trigger; then watch for the fish to 
jump, point the gun at it, and pull the trigger. 

Next move up a new film, set the shutter catch and 
make ready for another shot. The apparatus works like a 
charm, and it is probable that ere long something of the 
kind can be bought at the photographic supply stores. 
With it birds can be caught on the wing and animals on 
the run. It can be used also for stationary pictures to 
great advantage, because it obviates the necessity for 
employing the tell-tale. 

Snap shots at leaping tarpon can be taken by a photog- 
rapher located in the bow of one’s boat or in the boat of a 
companion. The sportsman could not well take a picture 
of his own fish, and the boatman could not be well spared 
from his regular duties for this purpose. In the case of 
the pictures of my catch, illustrated previously in Forest 
AND STREAM and in Modern Mexico, my companion took 
them from another boat, and as he was always fishing 
when I got my strikes, he missed the first two or three 
jumps - the tarpon, which are nearly always the best 
ones they make. 

If a photographer were in the bow of one’s boat, one 
could shout to him upon the first indication of a strike, and 
give him time to rise to his feet, get his balance and aim 
the gun before the fish would be out of the water. A 
series of pictures taken thus would be of the greatest 
interest to the fishing fraternity. 


General Remarks. 


The time required to land a ta will depend upon 
a number of conditions, among which the following are 
the principal ones: 

1. Size of | 

2. How it is hooked. 

3- Conditions of wind and tide. 

4. Experience of the fisherman. 
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I used to figure for ordinary conditions at the rate of 
one minute for each five pounds of weight; but I -have 
been doing ‘better than that of late, for I have landed in 
the boat a 6-foot 4-inch tarpon weighing about 120 pounds 
in fifteen minutes, and I once beached a 514-footer weigh- 
ing probably 80 pounds in seven minutes. 

If a fish is not hooked in the mouth, it will take more 
than twice as much time and labor to land it as it would 
if properly attached. A 5-footer hooked in the back just 
behind the long fin once nearly wore me out completely, 
and a 5'4-footer hooked in the eye put up a running fight 
of three-quarters of an hour without making a single leap. 
I finally had to get out on the beach and pull it in by 
brute force. 

On another occasion my wife, who was in the boat with 
me, hooked a 5-footer in the cheek. It took our com- 
bined ‘efforts for nearly half an hour to bring the fish to 
gaff. 

In respect to the percentage of tarpon landed in relation 
to the total number of strikes, I would state that this de- 
pends mainly upon the experience, skill and attention of 
the fisherman; but also somewhat upon how hungry the 
fish are, and whether one is fishing from a boat or from 
the shore. 

At Aransas Pass the average for all the sportsmen is 
about one out of ten, but from the start, owing to the 
thorough instructions given me by my friend, Mr. Wm. 
Dunbar Jenkins, who was for several years chief engineer 
on the work of improving Aransas Pass, I did much bet- 
ter than that, averaging for the first three outings two 
tarpon from nine strikes. I now can just reach the limit 
of fifty per cent., although I once landed twelve out of 
twenty, losing one to a shark and two more to experi- 
menting on Dr. Howe's reels with his patent 
brake 

The secret of my success is the quickness with which I 
strike whenever there is even the, least suspicion of a 
bite. Some have told me that by striking so quickly I 
snatch the bait out of the fish’s mouth. Perhaps I do 
occas onally, but is it not better to do so once in a while 
than to be losing fish constantly on the first jump? 

Just here a word as to the difference between a bite and 
a strike. When a fish takes hold of the bait and then lets 
go after showing itself either by leaping or eoming to 
the surface, we call this a “‘strike”; but if it does not so 
show itself, we term it a “bite.” 

One can generally tell when a tarpon has bitten by ex- 
amining the bait, for the tarpon, having no teeth, crush 
the mullet and leave a little indentation on each side. while 
none of the other large, salt-water fishes that I know of 
are minus teeth. 

Many sportsmen maintain that a tarpon always tackles 
the bait head first, but I do not believe this, as the mark- 
ings on bait that has been nipped without the hook being 
touched prove, to my mind at least, that an escaping mul- 
let is seized from behind. 

One can nearly always be sure whether it is a tarpon or 
nof that has been hung, because in nineteen cases out of 
twenty a tarpon will leap immediately after feeling the 
hook in its mouth. The exceptions to the rule are when 
the fish is unusually heavy and when it is hooked foul, 
especially in the eye. Even those hooked foul generally 
jump once or twice, and a tarpon has to approach pretty 
close to 200 pounds in weight before it is too clumsy to 
leap. 


one of 


There is a decided difference between the weight and 
the fighting qualities of male and female tarpon of the 
same length. The male is lighter and more slender, and 
may leap higher, but the female is more chunky, and puts 
up by far the harder fight. The latter can nearly always 
be recognized by the broad back, which, to my eye, ap- 
pears of a somewhat darker green than that of the male. 

Fish are lost in the following ways, and the frequency 
of their occurrence is about as in the order given: 

1. By failure of the hook to penetrate a soft place. 

2. By the cutting of a hole in the mouth, from which 
the hook drops when the line is slackened. 

3. By breaking or corkscrewing the hook. 

4. By breaking the line owing to— 

a. Its deterioration. 

b. Fouling of line on reel by overrunning of the latter. 
>. Tangling of something by the reel handle. 

d. Too severe application of the brake or reel handle 
in order to stop the fish. 

5. By breaking of snell. 

6. By breaking of rod, generally in the tip, but some- 
times in the butt. 

7. By carelessness of boatman in gaffing. 

8. By attack of a shark. 

According to this, the fish has many chances for escape, 
but they can be guarded against by the sportsman more 
or less successfully as follows: 

1. By setting the hook in quickly, as already herein 
explained. 

2. By taking great care, especially toward the end of 
the fight, to avoid giving any slack line. 

3. By purchasing only the best hooks that are obtain- 
able, and by discarding at once any hook that shows the 
least sign of bending. 

4. a. By drying one’s line whenever. possible; by turn- 
ing it end for end on the reel, and, finally, by discarding 
it before it is entirely worn out. 

b. By using a strong outgoing drag, and by never letting 
go of the rear brake without first either grasping the reel 
handle, or using the forward brake, or pressing against 
the spool with the guarded fingertips. 

c. By keeping one’s gloves buttoned and leaving no 
loose ends of anything hanging out that could possibly 
reach the reel, such, for instance, as the strings of the 
finger guards. 

d. By using judgment and not being overconfident in 
the strength of one’s tackle. 

5. by using extra strong snell wires, of a material that 
is not soon injiired by the sea water, and that will not 
kink easily. 

6. By buying the best of rods, and by never letting the 
rod touch any part of the boat when a fish is hung, also 
by special watchfulness when towing a big fish close to 
the boat, so that when it makes a sudden rush for liberty 
the brake pressure shall be relieved instantly. 

7. By instructing the boatman as to how to gaff a fish 
properly, as herein described. 

8. By keeping the fish close to the boat when a shark 
is near, and by.making a great noise in order to frighten 
the brute away, To be candid, though, I must confess 
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that I don’t believe there is mtich chance of success in 
case that the shark is hungry and the tarpon a big one, 
for it gets so frightened by seeing its natural enemy near 
at hand that one cannot prevent it from running. | 

As to why tarpon will strike at some times and not at 
others, I have for several years been trying unsuccessfully 
to learn. I have seen them in immense numbers when 
they would not look at a bait, but at other times I have 
obtained a strike by circling a school. Possibly other 
fishermen have learned the reason, or reasons, and will 
give them in Forest AND STREAM. 

In respect to what should be considered fair, average 
sport at tarpon fishing, this will depend upon the locality. 
It is said that if a man goes to Florida in the winter, stays 
there two weeks and catches one tarpon, he should go 
home satisfied. My average of late years at Aransas Pass 
has been one tarpon per day, and at Tampico over one and 
a half. On some days the score runs high, while at other 
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times at Aransas there will not be a tarpon landed by 
any one for several consecutive days. At Aransas I have 
caught as many as five tarpon in a forenoon, and at 
Tampico in the same time six tarpon and ten jackfish. 
My friend, Father O’Dwyer, of Kansas City, has lately 
landed in four days at Aransas twenty-four tarpon, six 
jackfish and two large jewfish—an enormous score. But 
in tarpon fishing, as in life in general, “all is not beer and 
skittles,” so, when the fish fail to strike, the true sports- 
man must console himself with the expectation of “better 
luck to-morrow” and bide his time patiently. 

And now for a few words of warning to the novice, that 
may perhaps be the means of saving him some annoyance 
or discomfort. Beware of letting slip the handle of the 
reel. or you may have your knuckles skinned, and don’t 
let your thumb get pinched in the reel. Wear a white 
silk handkerchief around your neck to prevent chafing and 
sunburn. Keep turned down over your wrists the long 
sleeves of your undershirt, and thus prevent them from 
being burned. 

When any one of a group of tarpon fishermen hooks 
a fish, it is the duty of every one else to keep out of his 
way, even if to do so involves weighing anchor and 
taking in line. It is the height of discourtesy to foul 
the line of another fisherman and thus cause’ him to lose 
his fish. 

When two are fishing from one boat, and one of them 
gets a strike, the other should reel in his line instantly, 
not only for fear of fouling, but also to avoid striking 
another fish. It is hard luck to strike two fish at the 
same timre$ for the chances are greatly in favor of a 
tangle and the loss of both fish. On three occasions 
have my companion and I struck doubles, and in every 
case both fish escaped. Doubling is very likely to occur 
when two persons fish from the same boat, because tar- 
pon often travel in small schools and quite close to each 
other. It is far better that each sportsman have a boat 
to himself. 


Care of Tackle. 


Whenever one stops fishing for an hour or more, he 
should dry his line thoroughly. At tarpon resorts there 
are places set aside for this purpose and provided with 
wooden arms from twenty to forty feet apart, around 
which the line is wound, or at least as much of it as has 
gotten wet. These places are generally under shelter 
from rain. When the driers are not available, one can 
dry his line fairly well by coiling it on the floor in the 
corner of a room, where it will not be disturbed. 

The patent line drier made of brass and jointed so as 
to pack into a cylindrical space six inches long by, one 
inch in diameter (costing $1.75) is an excellent thing to 
have, as it can be used either in a room or out of doors. 

The greatest of care should be taken to prevent one’s 
line, when either wet or dry, from touching steel or iron, 
as fust will ruin it in a very short time. A dry line 


stowed in a painted galvanized iron tackle box will take 
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no hurt, however, but it should be placed in a compart- 
ment having nothing else in it but lines. 

To test a line, make a loop at the end, hitch it onto 
the scales, attach the latter to a hook, or have some one 
hold it, take hold of the line with the hand properly 
guarded, and pull until either a satisfactory resistance 
is attained or until the line breaks. The cutting off of 
weakened parts and the reversing of ends have been 
mentioned previously. . Lines shéuld be examined care- 
fully every day for frayed spots, and when any are found, 
they should be either cut out -or removed to near the 
axle of the reel, or else the use of the line should be 
abandoned. 

Care should be taken not to let the line either untwist 
cr kink. The cause of such trouble is either an eccen- 
tric bait or insufficient or ineffective swivels. To take 
the kinks out of a line, remove the snell and tow the 
twisted part behind the boat for a short time. 

Above all things, don’t let any sand. get into the 
spooled line for, if there be any there when a fish is 
being handled, the pressure on the brake will cut the 
line rapidly. : 

It is practicable to splice two short lengths of line to 
make one long one; but it is a delicate piece of work, 
znd should not be undertaken by any one who is not 
expert therein. Occasionally a boatman is found who 
can make a good splice—generally one who has been a 
sailor. 

All steel or iron portions of one’s tackle should be 
greased often so as to prevent rusting, including gaff, 
revolver, snell-wires and hooks, and every day or two 
the axles of the reels should be oiled through the little 
covered cups on the outside, as should also the click, if 
there be one. 

Hooks should be sharpened the moment that they are 
found to be duli, using therefor a flat file, a somewhat 
blunt point being better than a very slender one. The 
gaff hook also should be kept sharp. 

Never use a crooked snell, but straighten‘it just as 
soon as it is found to be bent. If a bad kink be discov- 
ered, better abandon the snell than attempt to 
stra ghten it, for the wire would be very apt to break 
at the point of straightening. 

Never let a rod get very much bent, if it can be 
avoided. Opinions are divided as to the best way to 
straighten a bent rod. Some sportsmen reverse the tip 
in the socket at Jeast once a day; but others never reverse 
it, preferring to spring back the rod by pressing the tip 
against the floor and oscillating it gently. Rods are 
built with double guides for reversal, but some experi- 
enced fishermen claim that a rod often reversed will wear 
out much more quickly than one which is sprung back 
as just described. From the point of view of an engineer 
this opinion is correct. 

If a rod be sprung or cracked it can often be repaired 
by winding waxed tarpon line very tightly over, above 
and below the cracked portion, and fastening the ends 
thereof so that they cannot slip. 

When a reel gets ovt of order the best thing to do is 
to send it back to the maker for repairs, unless one has 
considerable mechanical ability, or there is no other reel 
to use. 

In respect to the tackle-box, one should remember the 





. old adage, “a place for everything and everything in its 


proper place.” When getting it ready for a journey it 
should be so packed that none of the contents will move 
about, all valuable portions, such as reels and articles 
easily injured, being wrapped with cloth. The last re- 
marks apply also to the rod trunk. 

In conclusion I desire to remind my readers that for 
tarpon fishing the best tackle is necessary, and that, un- 
less it be kept in first-class condition, it is pretty sure to 
give trouble and dissatisfaction. 


J. A. L. WADDELL. 


Edwin R. Wallace. 


Epwin R. WALLAcE, well known as the author of a 
work on the Adirondacks, died at his home in Syracuse, 
N. Y., last week. Of the man and the book, Mr. Stanley 
G. Smith writes in the Syracuse Post-Standard: 

In the departure this week from this life of Edwin R. 
Wallace, Syracuse and Onondaga county have not only 
lost one of their oldest residents, but one of their most 
interesting characters and gentlest of men. He was al- 
ways a modest and unobtrusive citizen, or else his suc- 
cess as author and merchant would have made him more 
conspicuous in this community. He was foremost in 
establishing a public library before our Central Library 
was established. His chief literary work, and one which 
will outlive him many years, was his “Adirondacks.” 

“Wallace’s “Adirondacks” is without doubt the best 
book of reference and history of any similar work of 
travel and descriptive scenery ever published in this coun- 
try. It was first issued about thirty years ago in com- 
paratively a humble way, but was gradually expanded and 
embellished in its various editions to a handsome volume 
with hundreds of half-tone and other illustrations, and was ~ 
wonderfully complete in its details and statistics. It has 
been said that the work was mostly to be found in col- 
leges and public libraries. This is not so, as many of the 
lovers of and visitors to our State’s great natural sani- 
tarium, the North Woods and Adirondack Mountains, 
have copies of the work, and Mr. Wallace was known 
throughout the beautiful wilderness better than any other 
man. Had he cared to prosecute its publication and sale 
with the same zeal he expended in his. business, he could 
have made a competency from this source alone, and 
obtained for himself a greater reputation. It was simply 
a labor of love with him. The strange feature of this 
authorship was the fact that Mr. W. was not a sports- 
man, being neither a hunter nor an angler. He simply 
delighted to visit this wonderfully invigorating region 
of woods and mountains and to tramp and rest therein. 

Such true devotees of the woods as our well-known 
citizen, former Judge A. J. Northrup, himself an author 
of books of wood life, and Ernst Held, the nd old 
follower of Walton, can well certify to the ability and 
dear friendship of our lamented one. The writer had the 
great pleasure for the past few seasons to have enjoyed 
trips to the Adirondacks with this most genial of com- 
panions and encyclopedia of information. His work 
has done more to attract interest to the Adirondacks 
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than any other source, and consequently has given enter- 
tainment and life to many thousands of visitors, sports- 
men and invalids. 





San Francisco Fly-Casting Club. 


MEDAL contests, series 1901, Saturday, contest No. 9, 
held at Stow Lake, Aug. 10. Wind, light west; weather, 
warm and foggy: ‘ - 


Event Event Event 
No. 1, No. 2, No. 4, 
Distance, Accuracy, ————Eveut No. 8.———.__ Lure 
Feet. Percent. Acc % Del. # Nets Castings 
DRI: 6 sida sok 87 91 91.2 77.6 84.4 88 1-15 
Brooks ....... 108 93 87.8 79.2 83.5 ae 
Brotherton 119 92.4 93 §3.4 88.2 93 1-15 
Everett .....:. 119 95.4 90.4 85 87.2 ee 
ee eS 109 89.8 87.8 771.6 82.7 78 2-15 
TUNE - coccnca 130.6 9.4 90.4 77.6 83.11 88 4-15 
Mansfield .... ... 88.8: 92.8 84.2 88.5 90 2-15 
Mullen ....... 100 92.8 81.4 78.4 79.10 9s 
BEEN Sh pcxene ‘ens 91.4 92.8 82.6 87.7 és 
pO EES 90 90. 93 80 86.5 64 1-15 
Judges, Mansfield and Golcher; referee, Muller; clerk, 
Smyth. 


Sunday, contest No. 9, held at Stow Lake, Aug. 11. 









Wind, south, southwest; weather, warm: 

See 92.8 88 vi) 81.6 49 1-15 
Brooks ...... 92.4 87.8 71.8 79.8 ee 
OS rae 83.4 76.4 70 73.2 cs 
Brotherton ... 89.8 88 77.6 82.9 94 12-15 
Daverkosen .. 105 94.4 84.8 77.6 81.1 oe 
Everett . 95 95 76.8 86.10 

Foulks .. 93.8 84.8 77.6 81.1 

Grant ... 89.4 86.8 76.8 81.8 06 
Golcher . 87.8 90 79.2 84.7 78 13-15 
Huyck ....... 92.4 88.4 73.4 80.10 es 

B Kenniff..... 88.4 88.4 72.6 80.5 94 2-15 
Kierulff ...... 88.8 80.4 65.10 73.1 es 
Mansfield .... ... 94.8 93.4 83.4 88.4 91 10-15 
Muller ........ 107 91 78 76.8 77.4 ee 

C R Kenniff.. 107 88.4 90 v (3) 82.6 

SURGE ccecece « ie 91 88.8 80 84.4 

Young ....... 97 92.4 93 70 81.6 


Judges, ‘Muller and Young; referee, Mansfield. 





The Potomac Fishing. 


Romney, W. Va., Aug. 16.—Editor Forest and Stream: 
I will endeavor to. write you a few items on our summer 
fishing, which has had more than the usual number of 
fishermen. The .South Branch remained muddy the 
most of the summer, but as soon as it cleared crowds of 
campers appeared on the river; but I do not think they 
have caught very many fish, although I have seen three 
or four q-pound bass taken close to town by local an- 
glers. I think that the carp and the fish pots, tie rafts, so 
many fishing and the two tanneries soon to be in opera- 
tion on the South Branch have sounded the death knell of 
bass fishing on the historic South Branch of the Potomac. 
Your correspondent was an applicant for the position of 
deputy game and fish warden for this county, but as he 
understands some toughs from Keyser, who were over 
‘here violating the law last fall by running deer with 
hounds; and whom he tried to get punished for the 
same, have petitioned the State warden not to appoint 
him, he supposes he will not be appointed. We will have 
lots of quail shooting here this fall. Squirrels are scarce; 
pheasants are plentiful; deer and wild turkeys are only 
fair; rabbits are thick. Jim Burr Brapy. 


Newfound Lake. 


Newrounp Lake, Bristol, N. H., Aug. 17.—This lake 
is noted for the number of large trout annually taken 
from its waters. This year is no exception, as quite.a 
supply of good-sized trout has been taken by the expert 
anglers who are summering here. One of the most per- 
severing and enthusiastic fishermen is Willard H. Poole, 
of Fall River. While trolling from a canoe alone he 
netted a 334-pound salmon, a 4-pound trout and a 10- 
pound trout, the last giving him quite a fight for two 
hours before passing into the net. Dr. C. C. Rothfuchs, 
of Boston, secured an 8-pound trout. W. B. Hawes, of 
Fall River, paying a visit of a day and a half to friends 
here, took the half-day to go afishing, and ran up against 
a 13%-pound trout that gave him a self-satisfied feeling 
after dinner the next day. O. E. Berry and J. N. Moshier 
are high line on trout this year, they taking a 17-pound 
trout, which heads the list of large trout for 1901. 

The prospect for deer hunting is good, quite a number 
having been seen near the farmhouses and on the shores 
of the lake. Partridges have done well this summer, and. 
promise good sport to the man with the gun. 


Lowisiana Bayous. 


A bright August found the writer on the charming 
banks of the Courtableau on a trip to the neighboring 
lakes and swamp islands to look out for the so much 
talked of plovers, odd and strange dressed water birds 
with long loose wings which for that reason are called also 
flap wings, inhabiting the favored regions, which I shall 
now describe. Not far away from my course I noticed 
Bayou Fusilier. It is a small stream not more than 
four miles in length, and would not merit our attention 
in a system of geography, if it did not form a limit be- 
tween the grand and magnificent domains of Louisiana, 
Opelousas and Attakapas. Bayou Fusilier is further illus- 
trative in showing how near the country at this point 
approaches the real curve of a sphere. The water, as if 
balanced, seems scarcely able to determine its course. 
This Bayou Fusilier must not be confounded with an- 
other bearing the same name. Both bayous are indebted 
for their name to the self-same person. The Eastern 
Fusilier is in reality a stream of much greater importance 
than the one mentioned in the beginning of this article. 

There is a mysterious influence at work in the regions 
of the Courtableau and Fusilier, which seems to gather the 
swamp fogs up and hold them suspended above and 
around the little lakes and petty bayous, shutting them 
in completely, so that all about the atmosphere is dark. 
When Lamtmnhet; meditating about this phenomenon, [ 
found myself suddenly in its densest vapors. A little 
later in the season large flocks of “golden plovers” 
alighted on the banks of the Courtableau and made it 
lively for the grasshoppers, their rich food, which now in 
great terror rose before me in clouds at every step, and 
scattered away in uncertain flight before the wind. i 


A brisk walk found me on the borders of a fresh-water 
lake. The bottom was covered with a growth of aquatic 
vegetation, which seems as though it might harbor suffi- 
cient insect and reptile life to feed thousands of plovers, 
while in the shallow water lilies grow in profusion, their 
dark green leaves’ crowding each ,other upon the sur- 
face, leaving only scant room for the snow-white petals 
to shoot up and unfold themselves for the voracious 
plovers, hunting in the deep and wide nectaries for in- 
sects and snails. 

It has been observed, when speaking of the Courtableau, 
that it flows diagonally over an inclined plane. When 
the spring floods have filled the swamps with water, and 
when the Courtableau becomes replenished beyond the 
capacity of retention, it is, though on a ‘smaller scale, 
similar to the Atchafalaya, its redundancy being carried 
off by an indefinite number of outlets from the right bank, 
that mostly lose themselves in the waste of the woods. 
Some narrow outlets which, having their efflux from the 
Courtableau, about two miles below the Derbane, pursues 
a southern course about twelve miles in its windings, and 
approaching the prairie Grand Chevreuil within a short 
distance, turns each toward the Atchafalaya, and finally 
loses itself in the intermixture of lakes that enchain that 
river on the west side. When the Fusilier assumes its 
eastern course from prairie Grand Chevreuil, it meanders 
and becomes still more serpentine. Not a single spot on 
the bank of this bayou can be rendered secure from the 
annual overflow of the swamps by the Atchafalaya, and it 
is a lasting monument of a revolution in the range of 
waters through this region. It would be not only im- 
probable, but impossible, that water could, in the present 
state in the country, form a determinate course in this 
place. At the elevation of the spring floods the swamps 
are entirely filled with water, and all the small bayous 
are lost in the universal inundation—The Times-Demo- 


Che Hennel. 
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Fixtures, 


t. 26.—Toronto, Can.—Dog show of the Toronto Industrial 
Eathitioe W. P. Fraser, Sec’y. and Supt. 


Training the Hunting Dog. 


By B. Waters, Author of “Fetch and Carry: A Treatise 
on Retrieving.” 





XXIl.—Field Trial Judging (Continued), 


Some men will have a better understanding of a dog’s 
work in one season than some other men will have in a 
lifetime. The matter of brains and natural aptitude gov- 
erns in this case as it does in all other branches of man’s 
intelligent effort; therefore it is essential that a field trial 
judge have that somewhat uncommon , quality called 
common sense. £ 

The average man who has not been schooled to con- 
centration by habit, finds great difficulty in concentrating 
his thoughts on one subpect for a prolonged period of 
time; indeed, without a prior schooling many men can- 
not do so, and some cannot do so longer that a few 
moments at a time. Men who are mentally indolent or 
incapable of concentration of mind are not of the mate- 
rial for good judges. 

The field trial judge must keep his eye and mind on 
the dog’s work incessantly. Unless he sees the work 
done, he knows nothing about it. If he sees two dogs, 
one on point, the other on back, after they are estab- 
lished, he does not know but what the pointing dog 
may have stolen the point from the dog which is appar- 
ently backing. As for errors, if the judge’s eye is off 
the dogs, they may be’ made and the negligent judge 
will never of his own knowledge know that they ever 
happened. ; 

The good judge must constantly make mental compari- 
sons of the industry, range, bird sense, judgment, inde- 
pendence of action, accuracy, quickness, honest work to 
the gun, etc., free from crafty coaching by his handler 
and jealous rivalry of his competitor; therefore to master 
all the details of the competition he must have a good 
memory. All this, added to planning the course for 
each heat and directing the rendezvous for the wagons 
at the end of each heat, is quite sufficient to keep his 
mind occupied within and his attention engaged without. 
Thus it will be noted that a field trial is a much more 
ponderous affair to handle than is one or two dogs in 
actual field work. 

In laying out a course for a heat, reference to giving 
the dogs a good consecutive run and reference to good 
courses for the other dogs should be considered. 

Field trial clubs, as a rule, rent their grounds and 
within such territory they have all the needed: rights 
and factors for giving the dogs the required competitive 
tests. The grounds vary greatly in character. In parts 
the birds are in generous abundance; in others there 
may be none at all. Some parts may be all cover, or 
mixed open and cover, or open entirely. Creeks, wire 
fences, swamps, steep hills, etc., are also circumstances 
which may require consideration. It is readily per- 
ceived that if the grounds are worked irregularly back 
and forth without any fixed plans, or that if the choice 
parts are worked out first, then the dogs which run in 
the subsequent heats would work on ground already 
more or less worked out or they would have to work on 
the poorest remaining ground. The judge, therefore, 
must approximately apportion his ground so that each 
brace will have a trial on unworked ground, dividing 
the choice and poor parts as equitably as may be, so that 
each brace will have chances as near alike as intelligent 
planning can devise. If one dog finds and points a dozen 
bevies in a certain course, and another dog,. working 
equally as well in another course, finds no birds because 
there are none in it to find, the former would likely 
receive the approval of the green judge, who has yet to 
learn the value of opportunity or its absence, The trained 
judge has all such corisiderations in mind. 

The next greatest affliction in comparison with the 
judge who is frantically intent on being everywhere at 
the same time, right or wrong, is the judge who has no 


ideas in respect to going anywhere. He is weak and 
indecisive, the competition lags and weakens in conse- 
quence, because he does not know where to go nor 
what ‘to do. 

Every few moments there is likely to be some matter 
submitted to him for a ruling, and, however good he may 
be in an actual day’s shooting, if he is not competent 
as a judge he will be unable to conceal it. Indecision 
makes incompetency manifest, and the more incompetent 
he is the more ruling he will have to make, for error 
begets trouble and disorganization. Brave impartiality 
and energy when judging imaginary field trials in a 
circle of friends by the fireside, and the same when 
confronted by men who are sternly in earnest in a real 
trial, have quite different aspects. 

The ready judgment of the irresponsible spectator who 
sees but little but whose conclusions are great, is many 
times at the judge’s service if he will but listen to them. 
It is a mistake to discuss the competition with any on- 
looker, as it is a mistake, directly or indirectly, in any 
way, to endeavor to explain apologetically any decision. 
If a contestant asks in good faith as to how his dog was 
beaten, it is quite proper to give him the needed infor- 
mation; however, the information being given, no argu- 
ment concerning it should be permitted. 

In taking dogs into the second and subsequent series, 
the judge should be careful to estimate their performance 
on its class rather than on a mere matter of detail alone. 
A dog which shows good class ability will repeat his 
good performance heat after heat, whereas the dog which 
made some accidental good work, or good work from 
advantageous circumstance, may be entirely incapable 
of repeating it. A man who cannot discriminate as to 
class will never make an accurate and sound judge of 
field trial competition. Where class work is considered, 
the competition works to a natural and definite conclu- 
sion; when it is ignored, there may be the absurd specta- 
cle of a low class dog competing for first at the final of 
a stake, with dogs of much higher ability left out of the 
competition. Nor should any dogs of inferior quality 
be taken into a series out of mere compliment to their 
owners. When a dog has shown himself inferior to 
other dogs, his part in the competition is determined and 
should be ended. To take an inferior dog into a series 
to which he is not entitled on his merits, perpetrates a 
wrong on the other competitors, however much of a 
compliment it may be to the owner, 


XXIII.—Kennel Management. 


The dog’s sleeping quarters should be dry, clean, well 
ventilated and comfortable. He should have ample room 
in which to exercise, in default of which he should be 
given a good run night and morning each day. Ex- 
— is indispensable to his physical and mental well- 
eing. 

Dogs should never be kept on chain. Old dogs fret 
and worry, and in time become more or less soured in 
temper. Young dogs, from standing in a set, strained 
position at the length of the chain, frequently grow up 
out of shape; their elbows turn out, their faces are 
wrinkled and bear an anxious expression, and they become 
addicted to habitual worry and irritation. 

Cleanliness; good food, pure water, exercise and whole- 
some sleeping places are as necessary to the good health 
of the dog as they are to the good health of his master. 
Exercise, in fact, is more essential to the dog, for when 
he becomes fat his powers quickly degenerate. He then 
becomes indolent, deficient in stamina and predisposed to 
disease. With some dogs it is a matter of great diffi- 
culty to work off the fat, as they either will not or 
cannot work enough to reduce it other than by very slow 
degrees. 

The food of the dog is worthy of much greater con- 
sideration than is commonly given to it. The table scraps 
of some families make quite good food, while those of 
other families cease to be food at all for any animal. 
There is quite a remove between scraps of good beef, 
bread, vegetables, etc., on the one hand, and potato skins 
on the other; that is to say, table scraps, to be of food 
value, must have food constituents. Sheeps’ heads, tripe, 
mutton, beef,*roasted rare or boiled with cabbage; tur- 
nips and onions, etc., make an excellent food. Corn- 
meal or any other purely vegetable food is unfit for the 
dog. He will live a shorter time, grow old younger and 
cease to be a working dog at an earlier age than he will 
on any other diet. The dog is carnivorous, and therefore 
he needs a meat diet. The ill effect of the latter, when 
such there is, is not from the meat diet of itself, but 
from over-feeding. In a state of nature the dog gets his 
meals at uncertain times, perhaps days apart. Once a 
day is quite often enough to feed him, yet the average 
dog owner is prone to judge of the dog’s needs by his 
own, and therefore he feeds the dog three times a day 
with a few morsels, perhaps,between times. 

The dog’s digestive organs are not adapted to the as- 
similation of a vegetable diet. On this point, the follow- 
ing, taken from a paper read before the New England 
Kennel Club, Boston, July, 1884, by Dr. J. Frank Billings, 
will be read with interest: “No matter in what way we 
look at it, the dog’s ancestors were carnivorous, and the 
nature of their descendants has not changed in this re- 
gard, though, as in everything else, mam has succeeded in 
changing it to a degree. Still, a carnivora he was, is and 
ever will be. He is not a_masticator. He has not a 
grinding tooth in his head. He has nothing but biting and 
tearing teeth in the front, and crushers in the posterior 
part of his jaws. He takes no pleasure in eating as the 
chewers—i. e., the masticating animals—do. His is a 
feeling of emptiness, and when able he gulps his food, fills 
his stomach and, when he can do so, retires to a secluded 
spot to rest. It may be interpolated also that, in propor- 
tion to the size of the body, the canine family have the 
largest stomachs of any known species of animals. 

. “Critical persons need not think we have any reference 
to the receptive stomach of the ruminants; we mean 
the digestive stomach. 

“The dog’s natural food is meat, and, to avoid giving 
them a strong odor, we should cook it. Meal and starchy 
food is an abomination, and totally unfit for dogs, even 
the. most delicate, though all the bigoted ignorance of all 
the dog men from time to eternity assert the contrary. 
The dog can live on the stuff, I admit, but, it finds no 
organs for its preparation or digestion until it has passed 
through the stomach into the intestines. He has no 
grinders to prepare it in the mouth, and if he had he gulps 
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it without chewing; his salivary glands are rudimentary, 
hence he has no means whatever of turning starchy 
food into sugar and dextrine, which fit them for nourish- 
ment, as ruminants have. Starchy food is not acted apon 
by the gastric juices to any great degree, and sé they 
pass unchanged through the stomach into the beginning 
of the intestine, where the pancreas or salivary glands 
of the abdomen have to do all the work. 

“Feeding on meat does not ruin the scent of sporting 
dogs as ignorance so frequently asserts. If it did, the 
whole wild canine race—wolves, jackals, etc.—would 
long ago have died of starvation. Feeding meat does not 
a ogs ugly, but confinement and neglect do. Finally, 
common sense and the study of the subject in all its de- 
tails, are better guides than the accumulated ignorance of 
the world on any subject.” 

The experience of all the eminent trainers and most 
advanced sportsmen fully bears out the foregoing. A 
dog will do more and better work on a meat diet than 
on any other, and he will also have better health and a 
longer life if so fed. 

any owners are prejudiced in favor of vegetable\food 
on the matter of economy. There is no doubt of its rela- 
tive cheapness, but that is quite another matter from its 


ess. 
Whether the dog is working or idling, one meal a day, 
at evening, is quite enough. The sympathy of the owner 
who judges his dogs needs by his own is wasted when 
he imagines that the dog will suffer from hunger if he 
has not three meals a day. Actual knowledge is much 
better than unthinking sympathy. 
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Commodore, C. E. Britton Gonenoeme. Can. 
Secretary-Treasurer, Herb Begg, 2% King street, West Toronto, 


gy \ P. Stephens, Thirty-second street ana avenue A, 


Bayonne, 
Division Officers. 


ATLANTIC DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Henry M. Dater, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., H. D. Hewitt, Burlington, 'N. J 


lington, 5 
Purser, Joseph F. Eastmond, 199 Madicon street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
CENTRAL DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., C. P. Forb Buffalo, N. Y. 
Rear-Com., Dr. C. ten "Per, 


P > Ne 
Purser, Lyman P. Hubbell, Buffalo. NN. ¥. 
EASTERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., Louig A. Hall, Newton, Mass. 
Rear-Com., C. M. Lamprey, Lawrence, Mass. 
Purser, A. E. Kimberly, Lawrence Experimental Station, 
Lawrence, Mass. 
NORTHERN DIVISION. 
Vice-Com., G. A. Howell, Toronto, Can 


Rear-Com., R. Easton Burns, Kingston, Ontario, Can. 
Purser, R. Norman Brown, Toronto, ‘tn. mh, ham 


WESTERN DIVISION. 


Vice-Com., Wm, C. Jupp, Detroit, Mich. 
Rear-Com., F. B. Huntington, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Purser, Fred T. Barcroft, erguson Building, Detroit, Mich. 


Official organ, Forest anp Soarau. 


‘Mid Reef and Rapid.—XVIIL 


KEMPLE’s FALLs, with its prodigal variety of reefs, 
falls, pools, holes and shallows, is an unusually favored 
place for bass, and they are quite plentiful here, and rise 
readily to the fly. 

For several years past we have made Capt. Keyser’s 
place, at the foot of the falls, a camping place for a day 
or so’s fishing, with varying success, but always enjoying 
fine sport, and we remained here all day on Saturday, 
fishing several hours in the forenoon, lying around our 
comfortable camp, with book and pipe, during the middle 
of the day, and going back up into the falls between 3 
and 4 o'clock, and fishing until dusk. We had brought a 
small bucket of “mad-toms” down with iis from Bear 
Lithia, and with these and helgramites (which are plenti- 
ful here), and our fly tackle, we were well provided with 
bait, and our day’s sport was most gratifying. We had 
fish for supper, an abundant supply for breakfast, and 
sent a fine string up to Capt. Keyser’s house. 

The fish were fierce and gamy. I had one take a mad- 

tom from right under my feet, in a clear, little channel 
through the reefs not over 6in. deep, while I was wading 
across it, with the “tom” trailing in the water at the end 
of the shortened line, held loosely in my fingers, and, 
while fly-fishing in the afternoon, I saw one shoot 2o0ft. 
or more through the water, to get my fly, as it dropped 
lightly out on the surface. He got it, too. 
_ “Well, sir! talk about fishing,” said Lacy, as he put a 
little more sugar in the lemon preparation I handed him 
just before supper, and stirred it briskly around. “Talk 
about fishing! I’m no fisherman, and seldom care much 
about it, but that’s the finest fishing place up there that 
ever I struck. Talk about bass! I never did see so many 
bass in a place. And so careless, too! They ran around 
everywhere. Right under a fellow’s feet!” here he paused 
to take a couple of sips of his decoction. “Why, I caught 
one bass,” he continued, “that ran after my angry thomas 
as I was reeling my line in, and took it right between my 
feet” (another sip). “I didn’t use my rod at all, but 
yanked the line with my fingers, and hooked him and 
drew him in” (two or three more sips), “and I actually 
caught one with my hands. A 2-pounder, too! Fact!” 
he added, as he finished his preparation and set the empty 
glass down with a ring on the mess table and looked 
around at us inquiringly, as though challenging contra- 
diction. 

“Oh, get out! What are you presenting us with?” ex- 
claimed George, in disgust. 

“Well, it’s so,” he persisted, earnestly. “He ran out in 
shallow water after some minnows, and shot clean up 
on to a little gravel bar where the water was only a 
couple of inches deep, and while he was floundering and 
splashing around, trying to throw himself = into 


d water, I rod and went for ith 
beth hands and avtticd and held onto him oa 
he could get away.” 





He sat down and helped himself liberally to fried bass, 
fried potatoes and cheese omelette. ' 

“Gimme cup of coffee, Commodore, please,”~ he com- 
manded, with the air of one who, having quite dis- 
tinguished himself, was entitled to some little considera- 
tion therefor. Se 

“Colonel,” said I, quietly changing the subject, as I 
served Lacy with his coffee, “did you hear about the 
sportsman’s badge John Kinney was talking about some 
two or three weeks ago—before we left town?” 

“No, I didn’t,” said the Colonel, as he reached for his 
third bass. “What was it?” 

“Nice fish, aren’t they, Colonel?” remarked Lacy, look- 
ing meaningly at me. 

“Yes, very,” remarked the Colonel, innocently, as he 
split his fish Gown the back and liberally salted and but- 
tered it. 

“Why, you see,” I continued, “the Judge said it was 
proposed to get up a badge for the sportsmen of Staun- 
ton. It was originally designed for the gunners, but there 
are so many fishermen in town who are also gunners that 
it was finally decided to include the fishermen also. The 
design is to be something like this: A lyre—a musical 
instrument, you know, not an individual—a lyre for the 
centerpiece, crowned with a wreath, with a fishing rod 
leaning on one side and a gun leaning on the other——” 

“They might put a fellow catching fish with his hands 
behind it,” observed George. 

“With a bar suspended below,” I continued, “with the 
inscription, ‘I am one of them.’” 

“It’s a capital idea,” said the Colonel. 

“And an excellent design,” added George. 

“Yes,” I replied, “and, considering Lacy’s phenomenal 
catch to-day, I think, although he modestly lays no claim 





his tobacco bag, from which he proceeded to replenish his 
pipe. “They used to boat all the pig iron from the fur- 
nace at Milnes down to Riverton and Harper’s Ferry 
before the railroad was built.” 

“So I’ve been told,” replied the Colonel. 4 

“A cargo such as pig iron or coal is peculiarly heavy 
and hard to handle,” continued the Captain, “and in cae 
of accident the boat and cargo of course sunk.” ° 

“Couldn’t they be recovered?” asked Lacy. 

“Well, that depended on the water,” was the reply. “In 
low water, when a boat was wrecked in a rapid or fall, 
it was usually not difficult to save the cargo, as the water 
was not generally deep; and it could be carried, piece- 
meal ashore; and the boat itself was usually gotten off the 
rocks and repaired, if not too badly damaged; but if the 
accident happened in flush water, or was caused by the 
boat running on a rock or reef in deep water, both boat 
and cargo were frequently lost—particularly if the cargo 
was iron or coal—as the water was then too deep, or 
swift, or both, to handle the boat or get the cargo ashore. 
Hadn’t you all better come up to the house for the 
night?” he continued, as he rose and knocked the ashes 
out of his pipe, and started to walk back up the lane. 
“Those little boats look close and frail to be out over 
night in!” . 

We thanked him for his kind invitation, and with the 
assurance that our tents and canoes were perfectly com- 
fortable and secure, and with kindly good nights all 
round, he turned away, and was lost to sight amongst 
the dense shadows of the trees. 

The moon was just rising above the lofty tree-tops 
which crowned the high bluff opposite and above us, and 
through her topmost boughs her bright rays penetrated, 
casting over the foreground of river and sloping bank 





“THE MASSIVE LINE OF CLIFFS END HERE IN A BOLD PROMONTORY.” 


to being a sportsman, he certainly is well on the road to 
becoming a full-fledged one, and is, therefore, fairly en- 
titled to one of these badges.” 

George and the Colonel acquiesced, heartily, but Lacy 
made no reply, but got up and walked over to his boat 
for his bag of tobacco, from which he proceeded to fill 
his pipe, the which being accomplished, he lighted it, and, 
resuming his seat on his camp stool, puffed away in silent 
meditation, until roused by George to come and take part 
in evening dish wash. 

“And so that’s Kemple’s Falls, is it,” said the Colonel, 
loading his evening pipe for the third time, “that I’ve 
heard you fellows talk so much about? Well, I don’t 
think much of the place, as to its great difficulty, I mean. 
It’s no harder to run than plenty of places we’ve come 
through above. The Port Republic Falls, for instance. 
It’s a fine fishing ground, though.” 

“Well, that’s as you think,” said George, as, dish towel 
in hand, he polished away at the dripping plates, as Lacy 
handed them to him. “We have always considered it the 
worst place on the entire upper river.” 

“And the oftener we run it the more I am confirmed in 
this opinion,” I added. 

“It used to be so considered by the old-time flat-boat- 
men,” said Capt. Keyser, who had dropped down from 
his house to have a little chat with us. “The place was 
much dreaded by them, and I’ve seen twenty boats at a 
time laid up above the falls, waiting for a chance to get 
through; they used to always double up, as they came 
through, the crews of two or three boats going through on 
each boat.” 

“How many men composed the crew of a boat?” asked 
the Colonel, as he struck a match and puffed his pipe into 


a light. 


“Two men to a boat,” was the reply. 

“It is always a wonder to me,” said George, laying 
aside the last plate as he spoke, and turning a pan over 
the little pile of plates, knives, forks and spoons—‘“It is 
always a wonder to me how two men could run one of 
those boats, especially when loaded. Why, they are as 
big as.a ferry boat!” 

“Yes, almost as big,” the Captain replied. 
1oft. wide and 7oft. long.” 

“Tt is wonderful to me how two men could mana 
them in the strong, rough water of the falls and rapids,” 
said Lacy. 

“It does seem so,” admitted Capt. Keyser, “but they 
managed them somehow, for that was the usual comple- 
ment to a boat. Accidents, however, were of frequent 
cargo lost, co thane ia tas falls shove’ ‘Theaks, ety | 

up in e. yes; 
wi take another pipeful,” as the Colonel proffered him 


“They are 


a beautiful alternation of wavering lights and shades. We 
finished our pipes, the while we enjoyed the lovely pros- 
pect, and then turned in for the night. Lighting my can- 
dle-lamp I lay and read for an hour, with the flaps of my 
tent thrown up on both sides, to admit the pleasant, 
balmy night air. Reading myself drowsy I blew out my 
light, pulled down my tent flaps, and dropped off to 
sleep. 

I was restless, however, and didn’t sleep well; my last 
bass, at supper, probably weighing heavily upon me. 
Finally, after twisting and tossing around for several 
hours, I rose up, broad awake. I raised the flap of my 
tent and looked out. I was siartled to find broad 
daylight. All seemed strangely quiet and still, however, 
with no signs of life in the other tents. I rubbed my 
eyes and looked again. 

A second and more wakeful look demonstrated the fact 
that my daylight was literally all moonshine! I looked 
at my watch—it was 2 o’clock. The glorious beauty of 
the night tempted me out. 

The moon rode high overhead in a cloudless sky, with 
that mysterious, impressive brilliance only noted in the 
wee sma’ hours of the night. She was a little past the 
full, and one side was a trifle flattened, slightly diminish- 
ing the perfect sphere of her outline, but in nowise dimin- 
ishing her glorious effulgence, which seemed to diffuse 
itself everywhere, and to penetrate to the depths of the 
forest immediately around us. 

The broad surface of the wimpling river in front was 
shining and bright, like a sheet of liquid silver, looking 
dark and mysteriously suggestive of unfathomable depths 
underneath the polished, shining surface. Here and there 
a projecting rock or reef stood at the up stream end of a 
long, v-shaped furrow, the lines of which danced and 
sparkled in the moon’s rays, throwing them back and 
forth in wavering lines of living diamonds, while the foam- 
crested surges at the foot of the falls, a quarter of a mile 
away. gleamed snowy and white in the delicate, greenish- 
yellow light. The musical drone of the falls came to my 
ears remarkably clear and distinct, while above it could 
be plainly distinguished the deep-toned, dominating roar 
of the race-path, a mile further up. 

The heavily wooded bank on the opposite side of the 
river loomed up in a solid wall of blackness, while the 
massive stone promontory, at the foot of the falls, stood 
out in the bright glare, with every seam and scar in its 
wrinkled face as visible as in mid-day; and the broad, 
sloping, barren waste of sand and rocks, on the opposite 
conk:ieeen the cliffs, gleamed as white as a snowdrift, 


with here and there a black spot, ee 
i stunted sycamore, struggli existence 
ane rocks, cast its shadow on the barren shingle. 
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_ The exquisite beauty of the night was deeply impres- 

sive. Already clad in my pajamas, I slipped on my 
canvas slippers and yachting cap, drew my camp-stool: 
out from under my air pillow, procured and lit a cigar, 
and sat down a little way from the canoes to enjoy the 
scene. 

The mysterious, solemn hush of late night was on all 
around, and I seemed entirely alone, and in undisputed 
possession of the whole world. The stately quiet was 
broken only by the silvery rustling of the leaves on the 
trees, just stirred by the soft, balmy night wind, laden 
with the scent of the hay fields and the forest, the drowsy 
hum of insects and the chirping things of the night, and 
the subdued, pervasive drone of the falls above. The 
melodious “hoo-hoo-hoo-ee” of an owl came at intervals 
on the air, alternated by the drowsy barking of an old 
dog up at the farm house above, and the liquid call of a 
whip-poor-will—that mysterious bird-of the night and of 
the mountains—across in the woods opposite, was echoed 
by that of his mate, half a mile up the river. 

The tented canoes loomed up in ghostly indistinctness 
under the shadows of the trees, without a sign of life 
about them—their occupants buried deep in sleep. The 
fly stood full in the glare of the moonlight, and its blue 
and white stripes stood out in vivid distinctness, while 
its deep shadow lay on the ground in an irregular, dia- 
mond-shaped black patch, one edge of which cut sharply 
across the mess table, standing beneath the fly, the line 
cutting irregularly across the little heap of tinware piled 
en the table, whose exposed edges and surfaces shone 
like polished silver in the beams of light, while the lan- 
tern, hanging at one end of the fly, gleamed faintly yel- 
low, and with a sickly radiance in the superior effulgence 
which drowned it. 

Long I sat there, drinking in the exquisite beauty of 
the scene, until, finally—my cigar smoked out—I re- 
placed my camp-stool under my pillow, slipped off my 
cap and canvas slippers and returned to my blankets, 
where I soon dropped off to sleep, to know nothing more 
until the broad light of day and the impatient calls of the 
others of the party—who were already out—demanding 
to know, with much objurgation, and other remarks de- 
nunciatory and derogatory in character, whether we might 
expect any breakfast that day, roused me from my late 
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Yachting Fixtures, 1901. 


Secretaries and members of race committees will confer a favor 
by canes notice of errors or omissions in the following list and 
of changes which may be made in the future. 


AUGUST. 
Shinnecock Bay, association regatta, Shinnecock Dey. 
Corinthian, sixth club chasupsonio. Marblehead, Mass. Bay. 
South Boston, ladies’ day, City Point, Boston Harbor. 
Winthrop, class handicap, Winthrop, Mass. 
Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 


24. 
24. 
24. 
2A. 
24. 
hasset, Mass. 
* Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 
27. 
29. 
30. 
31. 








Cape Cod, Provincetown, Mass. 
Wellfleet, Wellfiecet, Mass. 
lymouth, Fymowk, Mass. . i 
Poem ingstown, Mass. 
Duxbury, Duxbury, ass. 
31. Bevérly, Corinthian, Monument Beach. 
estham: 


. Marine and Field, Gravesend Bay. 
$1. Shelter Island, Club. 


31. Cohasset, knockabout, championship and handicap races, Co- 


hasset, Mass. 

31. Hull-Massachusetts, club, Hull, Mass. 

31. Hartford, annual, Saybrook, Long Island Sound. 

31. Huntington, special, Huntington, Long Island Sound. 

31. Manhasset Bay, elub series races for points; open to knock- 
abouts (21 and 18ft.), cabin and open catboats, bay bx ats, 
Manhasset raceabouts and sailing dories, Port Washing. 
ton, Long Island Sound. 

31. Larchmont, special, Larchmont, Long Island Sound. 


eRe 





American Y. C. 


NEWBURYPORT, MASS. 
Tuesday, Aug. 13. 

Tue Y. R. A. race of the American Y. C. was sailed 
off Newburyport Tuesday, Aug. 13, in a light easterly 
breeze. There were only two Y. R. A. yachts to start, the 
25-footer Early Dawn and the 21-footer Circe II]. They 
sailed walkovers. The racing was in the special class and 
in the dory class. In the special class Thordis finished 
first, but lost to Toss on corrected time. Ragtime won 
easily in the dories. The summary: 







Class D. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Baste Dawe, 3. B.. Daerty. oie. ccsessssesssscis 2 25 23 + ad 
Class L. 
CAE Bias io Be Ri oie dc ndnkessnernssccese 1 26 17 
First Special Class—Schooners. 
White Cloud, Shaw & Shelmire....... Wis cooad 2 46 37 
Second Special Class. 
Es ie Pas sob cdoteeceesadc ers detecesss 2 08 24 1 29 23 
TR ls She NR ccvccsscscctpecscesccees 1 57 40 1 3 38 
EG i, En voce sccccesecssbccensesas 2 05 34 1 39 28 
We Be i CRUE a cic cece cc cccccsccecgeses 2 10 12 1 43 10 
Clara, James Lee... -+-2 3D 18 1 44 40 
Susie, T. Huse.... -2 12 00 1 44 58 
Witch, D. Smith. 21414 1 44 50 
Marvel, Lincoln & Reed. ---2 11 6 1 45 22 
MEE Bs I as vei Ahigiescdecdszcccesvccceie 2 12 16 1 46 10 
Spurt, A. DMR. Haknwicetcateosansreeese 2 22 50 1 51 36 
TLOORET, MGSGM TGC. 000 ccc ccecccicccsescccccese 2 22 46 1 56 31 
PRUNES “ace ndBesh do bndhnsch sn cblhsesedcesesccccce Withdrew. 
Third Special Class—Dories. 

i i MC vcek nbs ocedmeveccesneees 1 33 45 
Trilby, F. W. Marsden...........--2-2sseeeeeeee 1 36 44 
Bed TM MES Soe foes oiccc ase anys cae 1 41 18 
Indi SN Das ois ba cs iste cdestscceue 1 42 % 


BATA Cy. BF, Geese vices csscccceecccscsccoces Disabled. 


Mr. Fred S. Nock, of West Mystic, Conn., has made 
the following sales through his agency: The sloop yacht 
Ramallah, for R. H. I. dard, of Providence, R. I., to 
H. F. Maynard, of Utica, N. Y.; the knockabout Vanessa 
for I. B. Merriman, of Providence, R. I., to Dr. F. E. 


De Wolfe, of New York city; the schooner t Elfin 
for W. W. Whipple, of Providence, R. L., to P. R, Bon- 
ner, of New York city; the sloop t Amie for W. H. 
oan of , R. L, to 

York city. é 


ilbur C. Fisk, of New 


Wi pton C, C., open. ira } 
31. East Gloucester, club, Gloucester, Mass. 
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Canada Cup Races. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 12—As reported by wire to the 
FoREST AND STREAM to-night, the Canadian challenger 
Invader turned the tables on Cadillac and won the race 
of to-day almost as decisively as did Cadillac that of last 
Saturday. This places the boats on even footing at the 
second race with three yet to sail. The margin of the 
victor was in each case much the same. Cadillac won its 
race last Saturday by 8m. 45s. Invader won to-day by 
6m, 22s. 

It begins to be apparent that these races are races of 
types and of conditions, rather than of two boats evenly 
pitted. Invader won to-day under a wind which never 
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pare tec INVADER. 


exceeded 6 or 8 miles an hour. Under these conditions 
her showing is such that nearly all expert observers agree 
she has the best show under any winds likely to obtain 


during the present week. Light breezes have prevailed, 
and are predicted. 


The Start. 


The course was laid E. §.E., sailed 9 miles to wind- 
ward and return—Cadillac’s hoodoo. She has lost every 
one of these windward and return races. 

The wind was E. by S., and near the starting line was 
very faint, not more than two miles an hour. The boats 
lay idly just back of the line, scarcely perceptibly drift- 





CADILLAC, 


ing in the light breeze and waiting for the gun. Both, 
however, were obliged to go about just before the gun. 
Jarvis, the canny Canadian skipper, as usual, gets a shade 
the best of the jockeying. and takes the windward berth. 
Cadillac, however,. gets under way first. She has to 
square off a bit to clear the bows of the judges’ boat, 
‘Thistle. At this time the water is glassy and unrippled, 
excepting that at a distance beyond the starting line 
there are little cats’ paws of wind working, into which 
both boats are doing their best to stand. 

At 11:10 both boats are close hauled and on the star- 
board tack. Invader blankets Cadillac and draws ahead. 

At 11:18 Invader is 4 lengths ahead of Cadillac. 

At 11:20 Cadillac is standing on the port tack, followed 
by Invader at 11:22. It is easily observable that Invader 
can outpoint the centerboard as it likes. It stands close 
up into the wind, handled beautifully by Jarvis. 

One mile off the four-mile crib, Invader shows up a 
quarter of a mile to the windward of Cadillac, and it has 
at this station established a lead of at least tom. should 
the boats be forced to a test at this stage. 
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At 12:00 the wind freshens to perhaps 3 miles an hour, 
and both boats are in little wrinkles of air. Invader still 
eats into the wind. It foots a trifle better now, and 
seems more skillfully sailed than Cadillac. They are now 
2 miles on their way to the turn. 

At 12:15 both boats are outside the four-mile crib, and 
they are getting fresher winds. 

At 12:20 Invader is % of a mile to windward, and on 
this basis has the race won. The wind freshens now to 
6 miles an hour. 

At 12:35 Cadillac stows her men on the lee rail, to give 
her a better list. Invader is not so stiff as Cadillac. In- 
vader leads by 4 mile. 

At 12:45 the wind becomes still fresher, and it is now 
coming nearly from the E. Cadillac, under these condi- 
tions, begins to make her first gains. Both boats ‘are 
now running nicely. 

Instead of this proving a beat to windward it is now 
seen to be really a close reach, for the wind has again 
shifted. At this Cadillac should naturally do well. The 
course, as laid out, is E. by SE., and the wind now nearly 
due E. 

At 12:58 the Canadian shows well down, the first leg 
of the 9-mile course, and is getting ready for the gibe 
about the buoy. .She has a man on the horn getting 
ready with his head sails. 

At 12:58:35 Invader gibes about the buoy. 
balloon jib is out. 
the foot. 

At 1:03:02 Cadillac gybes about the buoy. In 2s. her 
balloon jib goes out nicely, even better handled than 
Invader’s. ‘ 

This changed direction of the wind gives the boats a 
broader reach home, and both start sheets and begin to 
foot it. Invader has just what she wants, not too much 
wind, but plenty for her purposes. 

At 1:13:30 Cadillac takes in her big balloon jib and 
sets a smaller balloon. She foots faster now and picks 
up a little distance on Invader, but not enough to amount 
to much. 

At 1:40 Invader is running away from Cadillac. 

At 1:45:30 Invader is opposite the four-mile crib. 

At 1:46 Cadillac takes down her smaller jib and again 
breaks out the big one. Cadillac is evidently guessing, 
and these maneuvers hardly show championship sailing. 

The wind is now N.E. and about 5 miles an hour. 
Invader’s balloon jib is drawing well and she is footing 
nicely. 

At 2:07 Invader squares for the line. 

At 2:08 Invader crosses the line. 

At 2:14:22 Cadillac crosses the line. 


: In 5s. her 
Again it seems to set rather badly at 


Start, 11:00. Windward Buoy. Finish 
PO Rac dacdaccbedvsncdctvesendeenesinbsadencees 12 58 35 2 00 00 
RG bs cneti edd tctcsdeccescscccccsgecreceecunaes 1 03 02 2 14 22 

Invader wins by 6m. 22s. 
Direction of course E. by SE. . ; 
Courses of wind E. by SE.; E.; thence N.E. Never 


over 6 miles an hour. 

In this light air Invader foofed it like a witch, making 
no fuss at all. She was trimmed within an inch of her 
life and handled to the Queen’s taste. Cadillac seemed 
to have her crew pretty far aft and sailed in a heavy and 
loggy fashion, which latter, however, was really due to 
the fact that she did not have wind enough for her sort 
of going. 

Invader gained on the first leg a reach, 4m. 27s. On 
the run home, also practically a balloon reach, she gained 
mm. 55s. ; 

Invader,. with her long, fine lines, her low freeboard 
and big sail spread, is as good a light-weather boat as - 
we have ever seen in this port. 


The Measurements, 


There were some so-called official measurements handed 
_out to the press under which both boats were stated to 
come in under the 35ft. class. The judges then stated 
that Cadillac was a trifle under the limit, Invader a little 
over. The truth is, as known by those who saw the 
measurements before they were posted for public notice, 
that both boats are just over the 35ft. limit. They sailed 
practically by agreement and not strictly under the rules 
or strictly inside their class. The difference, however, 
was a very trifling one, and both skippers seemed entirely 


contented to accept the conditions offered. e 
lavader Wins Third Race on a Foul. 
Aug. 13.—To the regret of all, the pleasure of 
to-day’s race, and, indeed, the success of the en 


tire series, was marred by one of those unfortunate cir 
cumstances which occasionally come up to rob sport of 
its keenest zest and a victory of its sweetest flavor—a 
foul. Barely over the starting line, Cadillac fouled In- 
vader, and the Canadian yacht a few minutes later was 
awarded the victory, the judges megaphoning Cadillac to 
withdraw from the course. Thompson, skipper of Cadil- 
lac, complied in part with the request to withdraw, com- 
ing about and dropping down to leeward about a mile 
from Invader, which continued its way about the course. 
After sailing in this way, paralleling the winning boat 
for three or four miles, Cadillac was chased off the 
course by the revenue cutter Morrill. Skipper Thompson 
at the close of the race filed a protest and did some talk- 
ing which, perhaps, a more sober reflection would have 
induced him to cut out under similar circumstances. 
*He accused Skipper Jarvis of fouling him intentionally, 
and one or two of Cadillac’s crew also made statements, 
which add nothing to the sportsmanlike quality of Cadil- 
lac or to the general sweetness of the occasion. 

Of course the decision of the judges was final, and the 
best thing- to do was to take one’s medicine and be quiet. 
No testimony was heard in the matter, and the judges - 
made up their decision and announced it within a few 
moments after the incident itself, and at a time when the 
contestants were not more than a mile or so beyond the 
starting line. 

Naturally, this matter is to be very much regretted, for 
popular interest in these races has never been equaled in 
any similar contest at this point, and every one wishd to 
see the races sailed out on the merits of the two boats. 
The incident of to-day added to the weight of criticism 
which has been brought to bear upon Skipper William 
Hale Thompson, who agreed to sail Cadillac for Com. 
Shaw during these races. Mr. Thompson has piloted 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING COURSE OF BOATS BEFORE AND AFTER FOUL, TUESDAY’S RACE, AUG. 13. 


different craft, notably Avis II., to victory in the meets 
of the Inland Yachting .Association, and is a_ skillful 
skipper with small craft. This was admittedly his first 
experience in sailing a 35-footer on the bigger waters of 
Lake Michigan, and in accepting the ticklish task of pilot- 
ing Cadillac about the course in these races, he assumed 
rather delicate responsibilities, and also the certain impli- 
cation of inefficiency in case he did not win. It is all in 
line with the general maxim, “V’@ victis,’ or “Woe to 
the vanquished.” 

As to the relative abilities of the two skippers, Jarvis 
and Thompson, Mr. Thompson himself would be the first 
to admit the superiority of the cool-headed Canadian 
who has come over here to handle Invader. Jarvis’ su- 
perior as a skipper for this sort of craft probably does 
not exist anywhere in the region of the Great Lakes. 
Upon the other hand, Thompson lacks im years of ex- 
perience, although he is deficient in no particular of 
pluck and adaptability. In last Saturday’s race, in which 
Cadillac won, Jarvis himself, had he been handling Cadil- 
lac, would perhaps have added three or four minutes to 
her lead over what she obtained as sailed by her own 
crew. On the way out to the first turn on Saturday 
Cadillac hoisted a balloon jib, which, on that reach, did 
not prove a desirable maneuver. When well out on the 
course Thompson undertook to stow the ballooner, and 
his men had trouble in the operation. The sail broke 
away from them and streamed down to leeward, causing 
a great deal of trouble and necessitating the men so far 
forward that Cadillac was down by the head for a little 
time, and, no doubt, lost an appreciable amount of dis- 
tance. Again. in the same race, in the jibe at the second 
turn, the handling of Cadillac might have been very much 
better. Th®main boom, sincé the boat had been running 
practically free, was far outboard, and yet, as she came 
around into position for the close reach home, the sheet 
block swept the full length of the traveler without any 
noticeable attempt being made to check it. A less able 
boat might have lost her stick under the same circum- 
stances. This last leg of the race of last Saturday was 
the fastest footing Cadillac has done, and this was simply 
owing to the fact that the boat had the kind of winds she 
likes. In reporting Saturday’s race I spoke of the run 
home as being a broad reach, and it was indeed broad 
at the start-in from the second turn. The shifting of the 
wind caused both boats to haul up a little closer, and 
Invader, so close hauled, could not make good weather 
of it in so stiff a wind, pounding and burying her bows 
continually. 

Technical Description of the Foul. 


In the race to-day, therefore, the fact remains that in a 
contest of skipper against skipper, the Canadian out- 
jockeyed the Yankee. The race bade fair to be art ideal 
one for both boats—that is to say, one upon which they 
would be upon an even footing. It was known that In- 
vader would prove dangerous in light airs, say up to six 
or eight miles an hour, and it was generally believed that 
Cadillac would win in anything between fifteen and twenty 
miles an hour. Now, at the start the wind, which was 
E.S.E., was blowing at ten or twelve miles an hour. 
The course was the triangular che, and as the wind was 
this fresh, and as Cadillac had been accustomed to win- 
ning the triangular races, she was a hot favorite for the 
cay. in spite of the defeat she had sustained ‘on yester- 


y: , 

‘The boats played back and forth behind the line, 
both of them handled beautifully, and Invader noticeably 
quicker in stays. Just before the gun some of the experts 
called out that Invader had the best of it, and that Thomp- 
son would be liable to get into trouble. The positions 
were these: Thompson had Cadillac just outside the 
line and to windward of the buoy. Jarvis had Invader 
far over-on the opposite end of the line near the judges’ 
ont, ond wee ipeng back in omeng the tags ond other 


craft which had crowded in. It was obvious that Thomp- 
son intended to-go around on the port tack, turn sharply 
into starboard, hug the buoy closely and get off on the 
coveted starboard reach. This was a maneuver which, 
had it succeeded, would have shown skill and foresight, 
but it was executed in a manner which showed just the 
least lack of judgment. Thompson did not give himself 
room to get out of a possible corner into which the shifty 
Canadian.was in a position to force him. Jarvis himself 
knew that, in a windward position, on the starboard 
tack, lying close to the starting line and with just time 
before the gun to allow him to get well under way, he 
could sweep the entire line and have the start practically 
at his mercy. It was as clever a bit of jockeying for the 
start as one would be apt to find. 

Just before the gun both skippers showed that they 
had their boats timed, each for his respective maneuver, 
as close as could well happen. A few seconds back of 
the gun Jarvis started out, getting under full way, and 
coming along the longer side of a narrow-based triangle, 
laying his course close for the buoy and naturally in such 
a way that she would run very close into Cadillac, or else 
force the latter boat to abandon its original maneuver 
and pass under its stern, going off on the port tack instead 
of the starboard tack. 

Thompson, with equally good judgment as to the time 
it would take him to come about, but apparently having 
left out of the question the factor of the right of way, 
swung around into the port tack and started the turn 
at the buoy just in time to see that he was going to run 
bows into Invader, if he gave the buoy a very wide berth 
on his port side. Hences Thompson swung his starboard 
tack just a little more quickly than he perhaps would 
have liked. Had his boat been Invader instead of Cadil- 
lac, he might have made it around and got away clear. 
As it was, Invader came on and cut off a part of his 
wind just at the time he needed it. Cadillac hung in 
stays for just a fatal, instant, and Invader, with the right 
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of way, came boiling along as though driven by steam. 
The horn of Invader came over Cadillac’s weather quar- 
ter, and one of Cadillac’s crew pushed the bow of In- 
vader about. Invader then swung into the port tack, 
abandoning its original line upon which it had the right 
to stand, and Cadillac got under way and stood on the 
starboard tack, as originally intended, having cut Jarvis 
out of the position which he had earned, and having 
also committed as palpable and unmistakable a foul as 
could well be imagined. It was simply a case of being 
outjockeyed, and the judges were not slow to realize the 
fact that the race was over and that it belonged by rights 
to the skillful Canadian skipper. 

Whether either boat had hoisted a protest flag could 
not be determined from the press boat. None was seen, 
however, upon the Canadian boat, and every one com- 
mented upon the pluck and sportsmanlike attitude of 
Jarvis, believing that he intended to ignore the foul which 
had occurred so close to the start, and to sail the race out 
on its merits. The probabilities are that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he would have won even had the race .con- 
tinued, for when the course was half completed the wind 
began to drop, and the finish was in light airs, which just 
suited Invader. On this triangular course Cadillac has, 
upon the other hand, always done very well, and she 
might at least have made a close thing of it had the race 
continued. Neither, however, required to hoist a pro- 
test flag, for the judges announced their decision about 
15m. after the start. , 

Almost the first windward work of any sharp nature 
which has been seen between the two boats during the 
series thus far occurred soon after the start, when the 
boats split tacks for a time, each showing its best qual- 
ities. At this work Jarvis was willing to exchange 
courtesies, for he knew that every time the two went 
about, Invader made some slight .gain over Cadillac. 

At 11:08 the two rushed together for one more trial at 
position, and it was a moment exciting enough, for 
Cadillac seemed able to cross Invader’s bows. This time, 
however, Thompson was a little more tender with his 
craft, and finding that it was going to be impossible to 
cross Invader’s course without danger of another foul, he 
luffed up and continued on the port tack, Jarvis being 
then on his weather quarter. Thus situated, the boats 
gave a splendid exhibition for a time, each of its own 
best sailing qualities. Invader steadily ate her way 
up into the wind, whereas Cadillac, eased off a trifle, be- 
gan to foot it, and to sail 5ft. to Invader’s 4. They were 
standing thus when, at 11:14:30, the judges called to 
Cadillac that the boat had been disqualified and must 
leave the course. Cadillac then came up into the wind, 
swung about, crossed well in Invader’s stern, and then, 
reluctant to give up the race, continued to parallel the 
course far to leeward. Hailed by the press boat a couple 
of miles further down the course, Thompson declined to 
make any statement, except to call out “The judges dis- 
qualified Cadillac.” 


Invader’s Performance. 


As to the performance of Invader during the balance 
of the race, of course there was nothing to it except that 
she must finish in the time limit, and any observation of 
her sailing was merely in the manner of criticism of her 
gerteral qualities. As a matter of fact, it looked at one 
time on the home leg of the triangle as though the boat 
would not finish inside the time allowance, as the~wind 
had dropped to two or three miles an hour, and at times 
there appeared oily streaks across the water, showing a 
complete calm. She, however, likes this kind of thing 
and finished nicely enough. 

The splendid windward qualities of Invader were 
shown clearly enough in this race. Seeing the Sidewalk 
boat Milwaukee coming along, Invader came up into the 
wind for a moment and gave Milwaukee the apparent 
challenge to follow it about. Milwaukee had been much 
vaunted as a light-weather boat, and, indeed, showed very 
nice qualities, but she had on her heavy working canvas 
and was hardly in trim for this particular day. “As it 
was, Invader beat Milwaukee on the long reach to the 
first buoy, yet more on the similar reach to the second, 
and fairly distanced her on the run home in light winds, 
beating Milwaukee by 5%m. over the course which they 
ran together. 

The race, had it been sailed on between Invader and 
Cadillac, would have resolved itself soon after the start 
to a long reach to the first turn. After leaving Cadillac, 
Invader made it at one reach, rounding the buoy and 
leaving it to port, according to the signal of the judges, at 
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12:29:25. She then stood away on the starboard tack, 
reaching for the second buoy and not being obliged to, 
tack once during this leg of the struggle. The sailing 
here was very close hauled. Invader jibed about the 
second buoy at 1:36:30, breaking out spinnaker in very 
workmanlike manner.. She showed a gain of Im. I5s. 
over Milwaukee on the second leg, which is something of 
a commentary on the ability of this Canadian boat, since 
Milwaukee is admittedly good. The run home under 
balloon canvas was uninteresting. Invader crossed the 
line at 2:49:01. 

Official time: 


- 
Start, 11:00. Second Buoy. Third Buoy. Finish. 


PE asda bicochus gs }odasebsatessce 12 29 15 1 36 05 2 49 01 
COMIIOE pacccnparccececcnncaesesosscs Disqualified. 

Score by races: 7 
SHEE, ca cacsVoccassdscctoncie DOME coh vo vasbestcduauecuee< 1 


Grounds of Cadillac’s Protest. 


Skipper Thompson, when seen after the race, claimed 
that Invader could have stood off, but did not do so, and 
_ hence forced the foul in a position where Cadillac-had 
not room-to make way without fouling the buoy. He 
based his own protest upon Section 4, Chapter XXVIII. 
of the rules of the Yacht Racing Union of the Great 
Lakes: : 

“A yacht which, in consequence of neglect or violation 
of any of these rules, shall foul another yacht or compel 
another yacht to foul a mark or obstruction or run 
aground, may be disqualified and shall pay all damages; 
and a yacht which shall wrongfully cause another to luff 
or bear away in order to avoid fouling, or shall without 
cause compel another yacht to give room or tack as other- 
wise provided in these rules, or shall fail to tack or bear 
away as required, or shall in any way infringe or fa‘l to 
comply with any of these rules, may be disqualified.” 


Position of the Foul. 


The place wheré Thompson found himself was near 
to the stake and just as Cadillac hung in stays, The 
actual contact of the two boats took place some yards 
beyond the line, when Cadillac had not yet gathered way 
on. the starboard tack sufficient to allow it to clear Inva- 
der, which was coming at greater speed and which, of 
course, was obliged to luff up on Cadillac’s account. The 
proper maneuver for Thompson, urder the circumstances, 
should have been executed back of the starting line and 
to leeward of the buoy, when, as he saw Invader coming 
on under good way, he should not have undertaken to 
complete his intention of crossing on the starboard tack, 
but should have stood on the port tack, and paid off 
enough to cross under Invader’s stern. This would have 
been just a trifle humiliating under the circumstances, but 
yet it would have been much better than throwing away 
the race. 


Invader Wins the Cup. 


Aug. 14.—It is all over. Invader made it three straight 
to-day and takes home the Canada cup with her. With 
the boat, skipper and cup go the best wishes of all the 
sportsmen of Chicago and of America. The Canadians 
have sent over a good boat; not the best boat in the 
world, and, perhaps, not the best boat on the Lakes, 
but certainly the best skipper on the Lakes and a crew 
of the best fellows in the world. Jarvis and his men 
have demonstrated beyond a peradventure their superior- 
ity’as sailormen to the best that Chicago could put up 
against them. te ‘ 

As to the two boats, the opinion at this later day re- 
mains much as it was at first. Invader is a racing ma- 
chine, pure and simple. She was sent here to win the cup 
and she fulfilled her mission. Invader is, however, a 
machine and not a boat. Cadillac, sturdy, stiff and 
beamy, is fast enough for all intents and purposes, is a 
weatherly craft and not in the least a bad cruiser as she 
is to-day. It is not conceded by the Yankees, and prob- 
ably not claimed by the Canadians to-day, that Invader 
can outsail Cadillac in all kinds of weather. There .was 
much talk at first that the fin keel was a stiff boat and 
wanted lots of wind. This is tommyrot. Invader in a 
wind of eighteen to twenty miles an hour is a strictly 
dead one. She goes all awash on any kind of a reach in 
such weather, and makes the worst sort of. job of it. 
Upon the contrary, in light weather up to six or eight 
miles an hour, she is q perfect fairy of a boat, and it 
takes 4 good one to be in it with her. 

As between the boats to-day, Cadillac showed an un- 
expected light-weather quality, which leaves one the only 
regret pertaining to the series, outside of the unfortu- 
nate foul yesterday; that is to say. a regret which goes 
with the wish that Cadillac had been perfectly sailed. In 
that case it might have made a pretty even showing with 
the Canadian yacht. for indeed Cadillac was better sailed 
at the start, splendidly sailed all down the long reach 
out to the turn, and only began to fall out of it when the 
unfortunate mistake was made by Thompson of over- 
standing the mark. There was also a little delay at the 
turn, as the boat jibed about and broke out head sails for 
the run home. The finish shows that Invader gained 
only 19s. on Cadillac in this balloon reach home, and a 
good part of that 20s. ‘must have been lost by bad handling 
of Cadillac’s spinnaker and balloon jib shortly after the 
jibe for home. 

The fatal error of the course, however, was made by 
Cadillac when it stood too far on beyond the buoy on 
its long reach out. It is a good fault to do this ordi- 
narily, for commonly speaking a skipper will not take 
distance enough. Jarvis, who, at the beginning of the 
tack for the buoy, was lying cleverly up in the windward 
berth, could have made the buoy before he did, but he 
knew perfectly well what his boat was capable of do‘ng. 
Skipper Thompson, on the other hand, although we may 
call him a clever sailorman, was not yet fully acquainted 
with this particular boat, and did not have so nicely 
timed her exact capabilities of windward work. There- 
fore, since he overstood further than he needed, every 
foot that he had gained on Invader on this long reach 
out was that much distance lost to him when Invader 
proved that she was far enough along to make the turn 
at one tack. Therefore, as the boats swung into star- 
board tack for the reach of about a mile or so for the 
mark, Invader, being then in the lee berth, pointed up 
into the wind, and little trouble to cross Cadillac’s 
bows, leaving that boat far astern for the first time in 
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nearly two hours. It was here that the battle was lost 
for Cadillac, and it is probable that, had Thompson known 
his boat-as well as Jarvis did Invader, and had he utilized 
the last resources of wind and of position, he could have 
cut down the 2m. or perhaps have beaten Invader out by 
half that much. That is to say, that Thompson sailed a 
perfect race with Cadillac and had Invader sailed the 
same race it did to-day, Cadillac might perhaps have 
won. This, however, is only a way of letting one’s self 
down easier. Invader won it, won it fairly, decisively, 
handsomely, and by superior seamanship of a craft at 
least as good as Cadillac under the conditions which 
prevailed. 


Details of the Races. 


It was Cadillac’s hoodoo again to-day, the course of 
nine knots to windward and return. The direction of 
the wind was S.E. by E., buoys passed to starboard, and 
the course was logged out by the judges’ boat Thistle on 
that direction. This made the first leg a beat dead to 
windward, provided that the wind held as it did. The 
wind worked around gradually into the E., then into the 
N.E., being N.E. on the homeward leg, so that that run 
was made as a balloon reach, the direction being not free 
enough to allow the use of spinnaker to good advantage. 

The wind was perhaps a couple of miles an hour in the 
basin as the hour approached for the preparatory gun. 
As it was desirable that this race should be sailed under 
practical yachting conditions, the judges on consulta- 
tion delayed the start half an hour, and meantime carried 
both yachts nearly a mile further out into the lake, ma- 
king the starting line just two miles E. of Michigan 
avenue. There is a spar buoy anchored at that point, and 
this buoy was made one marker for the line, the judges’ 
boat anchoring opposite as stake boat. 

There was no gun fired at 10:50, and none at II, so 
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very stiff, and it was obvious that Cadillac was being 
better handled than heretofore, and sailing likewise bet- 
ter trimmed. 

At 11:55 the distinctive qualities of both boats began 
again to come into evidence. Invader stood up into the 
wind almost as she liked. Cadillac, also on the port tack, 
eased sheets a bit and began to foot it handsomely. From 
this time it was a beautiful sailing race for nearly two 
hours, and all the time from 11:48 onward Cadillac con- 
tinued to gain on Invader. As the boats passed the four- 
mile crib, Cadillac was a little to the lee of Invader, 
pointing nicely, slightly in the lead and gaining. A little 
shift of the wind, which now began to be irregular and 
puffy, enabled the boats to haul up close and stand far 
out on one long reach, which lasted for more than an 
hour and three-quarters. Now one boat would get a 
little slant, and then the other. 

At 12:16, after the hottest fighting yet seen in the series 
and the most exciting half hour of the series, the boats 
still maintained about the same positions, both sailing 
on the port tack, and Invader now standing two points 
closer up into the wind. 

At 12:17 Cadillac got a better slant of wind, and for 
something like 3 to 5m. actually stood up closer into 
the wind than even Invader. At this unexpected dem- 
onstration of weather qualities, the American boat re- 
ceived generous applause. The boats were now about 
two-thirds of the way out on the weather leg and had 
drawn to leeward of the course about a mile, or rather 
about a mile to the south of the course. 

At 12:30 Cadillac still led, but had dropped down 
300yds. to leeward of Invader. 

During the next 5m. the situation was about the same. 
The wind was steady and was now at about 5 miles an 
hour. Cadillac was now about 25oyds. ahead of Invader, 
and perhaps an equal distance on her lee. The judges’ 
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these preparations left the spectators somewhat mystified, 
but at 11:20 the preparatory gun was fired, and the judges 
megaphoned instructions as to the course, etc., to the two 
yachts. 

Now came a very pretty piece of jockeying, in which 
Skipper Thompson did as handsome work as ever did 
any master with any sort of craft. He fairly outjockeyed 
that skillful jockey Jarvis, and defeated him at his own 
game as handsomely as Jarvis had defeated Thompson on 
the previous day, though with this exception, that Jarvis 
did not get himself into a foul. 

Two minutes back of the start both boats went on the 
port tack. At this time two of the sister yachts which 
have met in the trial races here, Illinois and Milwaukee, 
came up dangerously close to the starting line. Indeed 
these two boats, with several others, Nymph, Minota and 
two or three others, at different times, and more espe- 
cially on the run home, crowded into the course in a 
way which would not have been tolerated in any other in- 
ternational cup contest. Probably the skippers of these 
boats intended no discourtesy. and. indeed, they at no 
time actually hindered the sailing of the contestants, yet 
this sort of thing is not properly to be tolerated in a 
cup race, and it ought not to be tolerated by any club un- 
der whose auspices such a contest is held. 

As Illinois and Milwaukee cleared back out of the 
road, it was but a minute back of the gun, and at that 
time Cadillac showed that it had won the fight in the 
jockeying. It had gotten over on the line beside the 
judges’ boat in almost the identical position gained by 
Invader on the day before, having the windward berth 
and the starboard tack. It was too late for Jarvis to try 
to fight for this berth now, and as the boats both came 
around on the starboard tack, they caught the gun and 
went across the line almost to a hair’s breadth, and both 
practically lapped. Cadillac had Invader directly 
blanketed, and much applause greeted Thompson at this 
clever piece of seamanship at the start. Invader was 
quick to realize the situation, and it did exactly what 
Thompson should have done yesterday—came into the 
port tack and crossed under the stern of Cadillac. The 
latter boat now went on out in a good, long reach, con- 
tinuing on the starboard tack for nearly 14m. At 11:47:55 
Cadillac came about on the port tack. At 11:48:30 In- 
vader came about on Cadillac’s weather bow. It was 
then-seen that Invader had established a clean lead on 
Cadillac, which was about a boat length in the rear of the 
Canadian. The boats were very close together at this 
stage. and for a time sailed on as if cabled together, In- 
vader having the weather berth. Then all at once it was 
observable that Cadillac was coming up through Invader's 
lee. At 11:52 Cadillac sailed directly into Invader's 
blanket. It did not stop her, and 30s. later the blunt 
nose of Cadillac was poked out ahead of the sharp bow of 
the Canadian. At 11:53 Cadillac, sailed free of Invader’s 
lap, and led distinctly. The hopes of the American ele- 
ment arose very high at this point, for the wind was not 


boat was now visible in the hazy air which overhung the 
lake far up to windward and apparently 2 or 3 miles away. 

At 12:45 the breeze became still fresher. Two big lake 
boats came into the courge, aiid one could see, also, the 
pestiferous attentions of the other boats, Milwaukee, Illi 
nois, etc., which now began to appear near the sailing 
course. The big lake freighters slowed up and left the 
course very handsomely. 

At 12:50 the hot fight between the rival yachts was 
still continuing in practically the same phase. Cadillac 
had been sailed nicely thus far. Thompson now had his 
men out along the lee rail to give Cadillac her best sailing 
list. 

At 1:00 Cadillac was again pointing better than Invader, 
apparently not so much as 1ooyds. to the lee of Invader 
and at least 20oyds. ahead, perhaps more. This was the 
best pesiticn Cadillac obtained throughout the whole race. 
Every one now began to ask when Thompson would come 
about and stand for the buoy. Jarvis would probably 
have preferred to get a little bit farther up to’ windward, 
but so long as he had his rival well under his lee, he was 
wise enough to let well enough alone, and so he stood on 
with Cadillac, doubtless feeling quite sure that he had 
Thompson safe, and, perhaps, hoping just a little bit that 
Thompson would do exactly what he did do. 

At 1:03 Jarvis hoisted his mainsail and spars a couple 
of feet higher, and it seemed to better the footing of 
Invader. A quarter of an hour later than this the wind 
began to freshen just a little bit. Cadillac was still sur- 
prising every one by the excellent way in which she kept 
up into the wind. It still drew on ahead of Invader and 
apparently edged up on Invader all the time. . 

At 1:30 the boats had been th. and 42m. on this one 
long, close reach. The wind had shifted into the E. The 
course of the boats was S.E by E., a quarter E. The 
course of the shore at Chicago harbor is in a great semi- 
circle, which stretches out at South Chicago well into * 
the lake and S.E. of the main city front. Thence the 
shore of the lake, beyond Whiting, Ind., the sand hill 
country of the Calumet Heights Club, etc., curves on 
around toward the foot of the lake and the Indiana shore. 

At 1:30, therefore, even in the haze which obtained, the 
sandy beach of the coast below Whiting could be seen 
looming up, znd there was a deadly in-shore calm hang- 
ing over the water which made everybody fear that the 
boats were going into trouble. Naturally the closer that 
Cadillac ran into this oily streak the worse would be her 
chances when it came into the starboard tack and laid 
ior the buoy.- Thompson, indeed, did come about at 
length into the starboard tack. This was at 1:33.. He 
had stood on very much farther than was necessary to 
enable him to reach the mark. Needless to say, the 
canny Jarvis was not long in coming about also, and one 
may imagine that the Canadians chuckled in exultation 
as they saw the situation in which the Yankee skipper 
had allowed them to take a place. Invader laid a straight 
course for the buoy, knowing exactly how close it could 
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point and just when it would reach the buoy. Cadillac 
now had the long side of the triangle to sail instead of 
the short side, which reached to the turn. Naturally, un- 
der these circumstances, Invader footed directly up into 
the wind and passed Cadillac without a great deal of 
trouble, the boats again changing positions and Invader 
once more taking the windward berth and resuming her 
old job of sailing into the wind. 

The boat Milwaukee, earlier mentioned as accompany- 
ing the racers 6n or near the course, now showed near 
the course and directly ahead of the racers; not, however, 
causing any trouble. 

At 1:55 Invader was leading unmistakably, the first 
time for nearly 2h. As the wind was baffling and light, 
and as Invader was known to be dangerous running free 
before a light wind, the hopes of the Chicago contingent 
now received a sudden dampening. They could not un- 
derstand why it was that Cadillac, which had been for so 
jong in the lead, could now so suddenly, almost in the 
twinkling of an eye, drop back into Invader’s wash. The 
reason is simple enough. Thompson had simply gone 
farther beyond the mark than he needed to go and had 
allowed his opponent to reach that mark by sailing over 
iess water than himself. 

At 1:50:30 Invader filled on the port tack, having the 
buoy safe. At 1:57:30 Invader was to windward of the 
buoy. 

At 1:57:35 Invader gibed about the buoy. 

Cadillac had filled for the port tack at 1:59:10. At 
1:59:30 Cadillac came windward of the buoy and turned 
at 1:59:35, exactly 2m. back of the Canadian boat. It was 
now seen that everything was over and that Invader 
had the cup safe; for if she could gain 2m. in a mile and a 
half, what might it not do at her own game with 9 miles 
to sail? 

The Run Home. 


In just 10s. after the turn Invader had out both balloon 
and spinnaker. The foot of Invader’s balloon at first did 
not set as well as it should. This sail never sets well 
when the boat is running nearly free, but when reaching 
fairly broad it seems to draw much better. Both skip- 
pers tried to use spinnaker and balloon jib for the home 
run, and did.not drop spinnakers for some minutes, when 
both found that the wind had hauled round into the N. 
a little better, at that time being N.E. It was directly 
after the turn that Cadillac got into trouble with her 
spinnaker, which hung in stops and would not break out 
full for quite a while. She was doing fairly well at 2:00:40, 
at which time Invader was far down the home stretch 
and bowling along in good shape. 

At 2:03:30 Invader had enough of the spinnaker game, 
being able to shift it to neither side in such fashion that° 
it would draw, so Jarvis stowed this sail. He was now 
leading Cadillac by more than 2ooyds., the latter boat 
going along still under spinnaker and balloon jib. 

It was 2:06:40 when Cadillac took down its spinnaker. 

At 2:10 both boat were going along on a balloon 
reach, close hauled, wind well abeam and from the N.E., 
perhaps 5 or 6 miles strong. They were now footing it 
faster than at any time yet during to-day’s race. Ten 
minutes later the wind freshened, probably reaching 7 
miles an hour. 

At 2:30 Invader was in advance, apparently by a mile, 
having made wonderful gains on Cadillac on this part 
of the course, although the big bajloon jib of Cadillac 
was now drawing handsomely. At this stage the yachts 
before named, Milwaukee, Nymph, Illinois and others, 
resumed their friendly attentions to the racers. They 
came in front of the course and,must have left the specta- 
tors along shore very much confused to know which boat 
was the challenger and which the cup defender. 

The situation was now such that the wind was fresher 
out in the lake and dropping a bit inshore, and although 
the finish line was now more than a mile offshore the 
boat closest to it would be getting the faintest winds, 
whereas the one farther back in the lake would have the 
fresher airs. This was perhaps the reason that Cadillac 
gained so distinctly in the last two miles of the race. 

At 3:05, although Invader was seen to have the cup 
safe, Cadillac had picked up over a quarter of a mile. 
The leading boat was then not more than 1ooyds. away 
from the iine, and, indeed, was squaring for the finish. 


The Chicago talent was praying for five more miles of . 


sailing, for three, two, or even one mile, in which case, 
at this same gain, Cadillac would perhaps haye closed 
with the Canadian; since—on this whole 9 miles of the 
balloon feach—Invader had gained only 19s., including 
the bungle Cadillac made with its head sails at the turn, 
‘and including, also. the fact that Invader at one time 
was fully a mile ahead of Cadillac on this leg. 

It was too.Jate, however, for speculations or possibili- 
ties. Amid the customary din of whistles and the’ hearty 
cheers of men who like to see a good sportsman and a 
good boat win, the successful Canadian cup challenger 
Invader crossed. the line a winner at 3:07:30. Cadillac 
finished at 3:09:49. 

As the happy Canadians eased off and swept around 
to enter the gap at the harbor, the writer was able to hail 
Skipper Jarvis as he passed close under the bows of the 
tug. Asked if he had anything to say, Com. Jarvis 
grinned amiably and shook his head in the negative. He 
declared later, as the boats drew apart, that he was en- 
tirely happy and quite satisfied in every way. 

So is every one else satisfied. And if the Canadians 
want to hold their cup next year, the best thing they 
can do is to get Jarvis to handle the stick. 


Challenges for Next Year. 


The anmomeni the gun fire had announced the winner, 
Com. George H. Gooderham, of the Royal Canadian 
Y. C., found himself the object of manifold attentions. 
On board the Pathfinder, at the wharf of the Chicago 
Y. C., in person, by mail and by telegraph, came chal- 
lenges for another race next year. The clubs challenging 
in this way were Rochester, Detroit and Milwaukee 
yacht clubs out of town, and both Chicago and Columbia 
yacht clubs of Chicago. It is thought that the Chicago 
Y. C. won in the race for the challengers, although it is 
not yet known which will be the first filled by the Royal 
Canadian Y. C. The terms of the Columbia Y. C. chal- 
lenge, as stated by Mr. Edward Balcom, chairman of the 
regatta committee of that club, are for new boats to be 
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built on both sides next season. There is talk of uniting 
on a 45{t. class for next year, and should this be agreed 
upon by both the Royal Canadian Y. C. and the club 
successful in having its challenge accepted, we may expect 
races even more interesting than those just closed. 


These Measurements Not Correct. 


Mr. Cothroll, official measurer for the Chicago Y. C., 
when asked whether the measurements which had been 
given out were correct, seemed disposed to evade the 
qustion, and stated that they were “practically correct 
as printed in the daily press.”” These measurements were 
given as below, but they are known to be not in accord- 
ance with the measurements made by the judges in dry 
dock. They are given, therefore, not for what they are 
worth, but for what they are not worth. They were an- 
nounced the second day after the first race of the series 
had been sailed: 


Load waterline 
Beam 
Girth 


Cadillac. 
28.00 


Invader. 
28.20 


9.06 
13.51 
19.23 


10.00 


Divided by 2, gives racing length.............. 35.00. 35.00 


Cadillac’s sail area is 1,471 square feet, and Invader’s 
is 1,481 square feet. 


Record of Cadillac. 


The record of the trial races off Chicago which re- 
sulted in the selection of Cadillac as a cup defender is as 
follows, and it shows that there was no mistake made in 
electing Cadillac as the cup defender. It is believed even 
to-day to be the best all-around boat which appeared in 
this port this season. 

July 20—Milwaukee first by 1m. 27s. over 21-knot tri- 
angular course, in light, puffy wind; Cadillac second. 

July 22—Cadillac first by 12m. 18s., over 18-knot course, 
sailed to windward and return, in 20-knot breeze, choppy 
sea; Detroit second; Milwaukee lost her rudder %4 mile 
from start and did not finish. 

July 23—Milwaukee won, beating Cadillac 5m. 42s., 
over triangular coprse, in fair wind; Detroit second; 
Cadillac third. 

July 25—Cadillac first by 6m. 10s., over 18-knot course, 
to windward and return; Milwaukee second; light wind. 

July 26—Illinois first, beating Milwaukee, the third 
boat, by 4m. 33s., over triangular course of 21 knots in 
wind which was strong at the start, but light and fluky 
at the finish; Cadillac was fourth, 1m. 24s. behind the 
Milwaukee. 

July 27—Cadillac first by 10s., Illinois second and Mil- 
waukee third by 11m. 45s. Cadillac fouled Illinois just 
before the finish and Illinois was given the race- Twenty- 
five mile breeze at start, dying out after buoy was 
reached. 

July 29—Cadillac won by 1m. 5s., Illinois being the only 
other boat im the race at the finish. Sailed over triangu- 
lar course. Milwaukee broke Ker mast 30s. before start- 
ing gun was fired. Twenty-knot breeze. 

Aug. 1—Cadillac first by 8m. 43s., over 18-knot course. 
to windward and return, Milwaukee being the only other 
boat starting. Good wind. 

Aug. 2—Cadillac winner by 11m. 13s., over 21-knot 
course triangular, in two-reef wind. Milwaukee was the 
only other starter. 


Sufficient Record of Invader. 


Won the Canada cup, Chicago, U. S. A., Aug. 14, 1901. 
And good luck to her. 


Return of the Cup Winner. 


Aug. 16—Invader was sailed to South Chicago yester- 
day and stowed in her cradle on the flat car which will . 
take her home. The victorious skipper and crew left for 
home yesterday, and one may imagine they will receive 
a royal welcome when they reach Toronto. Cadillac will 
go to Detroit on the deck of a steamer via the Straits. 
The races are now over, and there is the usual reaction 
after the season of excitement. 

One feature of this reaction is such as to invite unfa- 
vorable criticism. There are some grumblers in Chicago, 
one regrets to say, who begin to talk again about the 
unfortunate foul between Cadillac and Invader in Tues- 
day’s race. They say that “Capt. Jarvis ought not to 
have taken advantage of his position and forced Cadillac 
into a foul, when it was known before the races that 
Invader was not ir the 35ft. class.” .Now, can any one 
imagine more unspeakable foolishness than this? Before 
the races both beats agreed to sail under the measure- 
ments as given, and that settled it. The fact that Jarvis 
knew his boat was outside of the 35ft: class would not 
have militated against his sportsmanlike qualities even 
had he forced Invader down upon Cadillac in the mix-up, 
which was by no means obviously the case. He simply 
held his course and was entitled to it. All such criticism 
leaves a very bad impression regarding the Chicago end 
of this series. One would think it had been a juvenile 
game of marbles instead of a yacht race among men, and 
it is to be hoped that the Canadians will not take this talk 
as indicative of the sentiment of the real sportsmen of 
Chicago, er of the yacht clubs of that city. 


Comet Wins at Pewaukee. 


The Milwaukee boat Comet won in light winds at 
Pewaukee over the four-mile course, Aug. 11, taking the 
eighth Waukesha beach handicap race. Argo was first to 
cross the starting line, Comet and Dora 10s. afterward. 
The first leg was a beat dead to windward in light winds, 
Argo leading at the turn, Dora second. Argo had a good 
lead ior a good portion of the course when Dora and 
Comet overhauled it, Comet and Argo finally drawing 
away from the aluminum boat. Comet outfooted Argo 
and finished 45s. in the lead. The times: 


Comet, F. Pabst, Jr. 
Argo, R. Giljoahn... 
Dora, W. N. ad 


“At a meeting of the yacht club held to-ni 
‘ decided to enter Aspirant in the Lake Winn 
Aug. 20 to 24, and in the Green Lake races 


[AueG. 24, 1901. 


Partial Measurements of Invader. 


Aug. 17.—As stated earlier, the actual measurements of 
Invader and Cadiliac were never made public. The fol- 
lowing measurements were actually made by the judges, 
assisted by William Cothroll, on Friday noon, Aug. 9, 
when Invader was in dry dock. The judges found two 
. - actual measurements to be, beam 9,26ft., girth 
18. 10ft. 

The rest of the measurements, as made by the judges, 
are not known, and these actual measurements were not 
made public intentionally. The measurements of the 
builder of Invader, James Andrews, were, beam 9.16, 
girth 17.87ft. 

Tt was part of the articles of agreement between the 
two boats that the measurements of the yachts should be 
made at least two days before the sailing of the first race. 
The computations were not completed until the second day 
after the first race had been sailed. The above meager 
but authentic information will, perhaps, show some of 
the reasons for the nature of the information given out. 
Invader was a little over the 35ft. class, and this was 
admitted. It is stated, not with equally authentic confirm- 
ation, that Cadillac was also slightly over the limit. 


Invader at Home. 


To-day’s dispatches say that the Royal Canadian Y. C. 
gave Invader and crew a grand welcoming parade on their 
return with the cup yesterday. Com. Jarvis is quoted as 
saying, in a speech: 

“The Chicago yachtsmen were awfully fair. At the 
time of the foul there wasn’t a murmur, except from the 
man who did it. It was only a bluff. He knew his mis- 
take and wanted to let himself down easy. He should 
have gone round our stern or in our lee and taken his 
blanketing. It’s the first rule we learn. He had plenty 
of room to get out of the road. Invader is all right, and 
Thompson knows his business. The foul was just a 
bluff.” - E. Hovuca. 


Hartrorp Buitpine, Chicago, Ill. 


Views of the Victory. 


Toronto, Aug. 17.—Canadians owe very little to De- 
signer Sibbick, of the Isle of Wight, for the regaining of 
the Canada cup, and very much: to Skipper A¢milius Jar- 
vis, who handled the challenger. Had Cadillac been sailed 
by Mr. Jarvis she would, of course, have won the first’ 
race of the series; she might have lost the second, but 
this is very doubtful; she would certainly not have lost 
the third race on a foul, and she would have won the 
fourth on a narrow margin. Boat for boat, the Hanley 
craft is the better of the two. Invader defeated her, part- 
ly because the majority of the races were sailed under 
conditions favorable to her, but principally because she 
had the better skipper. 

And never was a good skipper backed up by a better 
crew than Messrs. F. A. Turner, V. J. Hughes, Charles 
Lowndes, James McMurray and Wm. Fisher, the profes- 
sional. The Canadians were marvels of speed in every- 
thing from canvas-stowing up and down, but their piece 
de resistance was spinnaker handling. The balloon can- 
vas would be billowing out and dragging the sloop on to 
victory by the time the mainsail had taken up the slack 
of the started sheet. 

With five challenges on their hands, the Royal Can- 
adian Y. C. is in a quandary. There is a feeling that 
Chicago, having lost the cup, should have the first oppor- 
tunity to regain it. There is also the feeling that, as the 
recent contest was as much with Detroit as with Chicago, 
the former city’s yachtsmen should have a show. Then, 
again, Toronto yachtsmen have not forgotten Com. 
Charles Van Voorhis, of Rochester, and his tars, who 
carried off the cup in 1899, and would welcome another 
battle with so good a sailor. So that it is hard to say 
which challenge will be selected. 

There has been much harsh criticism of Alderman Will- 
iam Hale Thompson, of Chicago, skipper of Cadillac, and 
some of it was deserved, possibly, but it is to be remem- 
bered that he had an undrilled crew, and that his sailing 
experience on Lake Michigan has been limited. The 
skipper of ’the defender is more at home on the smooth 
waters of the inland lakes, where the sidewalk craft 
abound. 

All said and done, it was a battle of skippers rather 
than of boats, and the invasion of Chicago proved suc- 
cessful. The reversal of the ordinary was seen, the cen- 
terboard boat being abler in big seas and stiff breezes, 
and the semi-fin-keel excelling in light winds and smooth 
waters. 

The winning of the trophy and the necessity of defend- 
ing it almost immediately will give a great boom to yacht- 
ing on Lake Ontario. Kingston will probably furnish at 
least one cup defender; Hamilton may furnish two or 
three, and there will at least be two furnished by Toronto. 
It is to be hoped that the 35ft. class will again be chosen, 
because, if you go in for a racing machine you get one 
with at least some room in the 35-footer, and if she is 
unsuccessful, she is at least less of a white elephant than 
a 40-footer ; while, if you get a “boat,” you have one that 
is as convenient for an afternoon’s pleasure as a sailing 
skiff, and has at the same time considerable a¢commoda- 
tion. 

An attempt will be made to bring Canadian designing 
talent to the fore. There is no reason why such a man 
as Capt. James Andrews, whose creations in larger classes 
outsail those of both Fife and Watson, should not have a 
chance at designing as well as building an all-Canadian 
35-footer. That designs from the “old land” will be 
sought and built from goes without sayi There will 
be a large fleet of prospective defenders, with Invader to 
test them, and possibly Beaver, for the negotiations for 
the sale of the fast, heavy-weather Payne sloop to Buffalo 
have not yet been completed.’ 

There is a chance of Invader going down to Charlotte 
after the famous Fisher cup, the oldest fresh-water 
trophy, which Genesee successfully defended last Sep- 
tember. HARLES H. SNIDER. 


The Forzst axp Srazam is put to press each week on Tuesday. 
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Larchmont Y. C. - 


LARCH MONT—LONG ISLAND SOUND, 
Friday, Aug. 16. 


ConstiTuTION and Columbia raced under the auspices 
of the Larchmont Y. C. for a cup given by Vice-Com. 
Wilson Marshall on Friday, Aug. 16. It was the first of a 
series of three races. Constitution won by over half an 
hour, but as a matter of fact, she was greatly favored by 
shifting winds, while to Columbia they proved a detri- 
ment. John F, Lovejoy, Howard W. Coates and Frank 
Hardy made up the Regatta Committee, and although 
these gentlemen were ready to send the boats off at the 
scheduled time, 11:30, they found it impossible to do 
so on account of there being no wind. At 1:15 it had 
breezed up a little, and the committee signaled the 
course. The preparatory signal was given at 1:30. At 
1:35 the boats were started, with Constitution first across 
the line and Columbia following a few seconds later. 
The yachts were sent over the club’s course No. 1, the 
first leg being E. % N., six miles; the second leg S.W. % 
W., six miles, and the third leg N.N.W., three miles. 
The wind was S.S.W. 

On the reach to the first mark both boats luffed far out 
of their course. This was done partially to avoid a string 
of barges coming down in tow, and partially to prevent 
Columbia from getting up on Constitution’s weather 


quarter. Spinnakers were finally set. The boats luffed 
by the mark as follows: 

INN Sica cured base saacwa Cucnhbecsetcesetenstupbae seusé 2 15 48 
So alutevinied vacdudgey ésdacstanddissyecvkcapedtereeberd 2 17 16 


Constitution went off on the starboard tack after 
rounding, while Columbia held a port tack. Both kept 
splitting tacks. Columbia made twenty-one tacks to reach 
the weather mark, while Constitution only made twenty. 
Columbia would at times draw up on the new boat and 
then seem to lose all she gained. Constitution and Co- 
lumbia wore around the mark at: 


Constitution 
Columbia 


It was a reach from this mark home, working jib top- 
sails were set and the three miles were soon covered. 
The boats jibed around as follows: 


Constitution 
Columbia 





The times over each leg of the course on this first 
round are shown in the following table: 


First Leg—Reach, 6 Miles. 


Start. Turn. Elapsed. 
Comatitetieh cccccedesessecvecvceces 1 35 11 2 15 48 0 40 37 
QOD ~ocdecocescencercdveciusies 1 35 26 217 16 0 41 50 
Constitution gained Im. 13s. 
Second Leg—Beat, 6 Miles. 
1st Turn. 2d Turn. Elapsed 
Comstitution ...ccccccsccccccceceece 2 15 48 3 25 54 1 10 06 
CelmmedM © 2 odcccccccccccccvcccccsses 217 16 3 28 04 1 10 48 
Constitution in this leg gained 42s. . 
Third Leg—Reach, 3 Miles. 
2d Turn. Home Mark. Elapsed. 
Constitution. 266... .rccrcccrccescecee 3 25 54 3 41 08 015 4 
Coheamabim § ..ccnccccceccncccccscccces 3 28 04 3 43 20 0 15 16 





Constitution gained 2s. 

On the first leg of the second round the squall that had 
been making for some time blew over. On the reach 
down this leg balloon forestaysails were carried, and a 
small balloon jib topsail was used on Constitution, while 
those on Columbia were contented with a working jib 
topsail. The boats luffed by the mark at: 


Constitution 
Columbia 





Columbia got in a soft spot just before rounding, while 
Constitution got the edge of a fresh breeze, and drew 
away from the older boat. The breeze hauled enough to 
permit Constitution to lay her course for the Prospect 
Point mark. The times at this mark were: 

Constitution 
Columbia 

To the finish line off Larchmont it was a close reach, 
and although everything in sight was becalmed, Consti- 
tution moved along toward the finish line, holding a little 


breeze. Columbia had to make a tack to reach the finish. 
The boats crosed as follows: 

Cams. ciicnceccscccconcececccccescocccnvccensscccccscone 5 16 20 
er ee, scart scesaptauasocsenveds 5 49 18 


The elapsed times over each leg of the course on the 
second round are as follows: 


First Leg—Reach, 6 Miles. 


Start. Ist Mark Elapsed. 
Constitution ......scccccoccoceccoce 3 41 08 413 06 0 31 58 
Columbia ...ccccccccccccccccvcccces 3 43 22 4 18 02 0 34 42 
Constitution gained 2m. 4s. 
Second Leg—Reach, 6 Miles. 
1st _ 2d aT ey 
Cc THUTION oe ecccccccccserccecsece 41 2 4 
Columbia. Sevtuvibeneduesacende scab 418 02 5 03 42 0 45 40 
Constitution gained 5m. 5Is. 
Third Leg—Reach, 3 Miles. 
2d Mark. =‘ Finish. Elapsed. 
Constitution . 4 52 55 5 16 20 0 23 25 
Columbia ....... os 5 03 42 5 49 18 0 45 36 





C nctitution beat Columbia 22m. IIs. 

‘iar the race Columbia went over to Glen Cove for 
the night, while Constitution lay off Larchmont Harbor. 
The table of the race follows: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Constitution .......+-+ 13 i 5 16 20 3 41 09 3 41 09 
Cola cis cecssssevee 1 35 26 5 49 18 413 52 412 32 


Constitution beat Columbia 31m. 23s. 


Saturday, Aug. 17. 

In a fine, steady sailing breeze, Constitution and Co- 
lumbia sailed over the same course as on Friday, and the 
new boat won by the small margin. of 58s. corrected time. 
With the weather conditions fair to both boats, Co- 
lumbia can give Constitution a_hard race in any weather, 
although if Constitution had Columbia’s crew in charge 
she would be minutes faster. 

The race was not started until 1 o’clock, as there was 
practically no wind in the morning, The wind came 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


in about noon and soon freshened to a nice sailing breeze. 
Then preparations were made for the start. The wind 
was S.S.W., and ‘the course selected was six miles E. 4% 
N. to a mark boat in the middle of the Sound, then six 
miles S.W. 5g W. to a mark boat off Prospect Point in 
Hempstead Harbor, then N.N.W. three miles to the 
finishing line. This was sailed twice over. With the 
wind as it was then, the first leg was a reach, the second 
a beat and the third a reach. 

The boats were started at 1:05, and Constitution was 
first across, with Columbia 2s, behind on her weather. 
quarter. When about half way to the first mark Con- 
stitution had gained a little, but the older boat was 
sticking to her in a most surprising manner. When 
nearing the first mark jib topsails were taken in and the 
boats luffed by the mark as follows: 


Constitution 
Columbia 


Baby jib- topsails were now in order, and the wind 
had hauled a little to the southward, so that the boats 
held up the Long Island beach, almost laying their course 
for the next mark. Crossing the mouth of Hempstead 
Harbor, both boats got a little stronger breeze, but the 
new boat caught it first and pulled ahead, and let Co- 
lumbia have the back draft. The times at this mark 


were: 
SINEAD: Zo uc cacitnkcwcecb eudeeeeetnth sei adascevecddavevas 2 20 19 
PL, 5 kines 0d Cou pca decease hebadhuties ddssesscccrecdadacc 2 21 28 


Sheets were now eased, and reaching jib topsails were 
set, 


On the reach across the Sound Constitution had 





THE CANADA CUP, 


gained 1s., and at the end of the first half of the race 
she was ahead by 1m. 8s. 

The elapsed times on each leg of the course on this 
round follow: 


First Leg—Reach, 6 Miles. 


Start. 1st Turn. Elapsed. 
Cem ois gresevcectcsstecenes 1 05 09 1 37 O1 0 31 52 
GUNN. edccccusnducacdascsdgusous 1066 11 1 37 46 0 32 35 
Constitution gained 43s. 
Second Leg—Beat, 6 Miles. 
Ist Turn. 2d Turn. Elapsed. 
COMO ecccsvctescscoqicscione 1 37 O1 2 20 19 0 43 18 
CIEE. ccwccscscvdinccsivssvecete 1 37 46 2 21 28 0 43 42 
Constitution gained 24s. . 
Third Leg—Reach, 3 Miles. 
INES. s vniccscfeinti the teconnes 22019 2 36 28 0 16 09 
GED oseccrdccvcciccsaverresessers 2 21 28 2 37 38 0 16 10 


Constitution gained Is. 

Constitution made a poor turn at the home mark and 
lost several seconds thereby. Both boats held well to 
windward of their course, and finally eased sheets and 
ran down to the mark.’ The boats luffed by as follows: 
Comstitation ....cccsccccccccvesccescccvcccccccccccocccescccce 3 05 35 
GE Siiccéccocetecsakvcccddcsqtasputbucdasistsccedeneaspe 3 07 25 

Both boats stood on the port tack after rounding. Baby 
jib topsails were broken out and the boats stood along 
the Long Island shore, as they did on the first. Baby jib 
topsails were doused just before reaching the Prospect 
Point mark. The times at this mark follow: 


Constitution 
Columbia 


Columbia set her balloon jib topsail. It drew splendid- 
ly, and did good work. Constitution broke out her work- 
ing jib topsail and set her spinnaker, which was allowed 
to run well forward to make it draw. Columbia set her 


spinnaker after she cleared a tow of barges. The times 
at the finish: 

Chis dane cdaxccapecccecececdecépedbtonaddveesdeieon 4 08 23 
CI hincdecadeceducdeqetedeccqecneqeuedenctesasasgedbdeen 4 10 43 


The elapsed times on each leg of the second round are 
shown in the 








Piapeed. 
Constitution 0 29 07 
CGMS is dccsccevees ; 0 29 47 
Constitution gained 40s. 
: Second Leg—Beat, 6 Miles. 
1st Mark. 2d Mark. Elapsed. 
Constitution 3 05 35 3 50 00 0 45 25 
Comme. ccccvecccccscccccsccccees 3 07 2 3 52 10 0 45 45 
Constitution gained 20s. 
Third Leg—Run, 2 Miles. _ 
2d Turn. Finish. Pepaet. 
Cametitetios . .r.cvsesccocccccvsscces 3 50 408 23 0 18 23 
COE, hecaccdeccccctacesoc.cces 3 52 10 410 4 0 18 43 
Constitution gained 20s 


188 





Following is the table: 


Start. Finish. Elapsed. Corrected. 
Constitution .......... 1 05 09 4 08 23 3 03 14 3 03 14 
CORR cau si dense 105 11 410 43 3 05 32 30412 


Constitution beat Columbia 58s. 


Monday, Aug. 19. 


The race that was to have been sailed on Monday 
was given up owing to the thick fog and easterly gale. 
The managing owners of the two boats did not wish to 
take any chances of collision, so the boats went over 
to Glen Cove and lay under the lee of the breakwater. 


Western Yachts. 


Double Chicago Regatta. 


Cuicaco, Ill., Aug. 17.—Chicago Y. C. and Columbia 
Y. C. both held regattas to-day. The various classes of 
the latter club included two or three dozen boats. In the 
Chicago Y. C. regatta the leading interest centered in 
the contest between Vanenna, Vencedor and Siren, which 
all sailed as 45-footers. Charlotte R. challenged Neva to 
a race for a side wager, Neva winning the latter by 7m. 
Is. In the 35ft. class of the Chicago Y. C., the late trial 
boats of the Canada cup defenders, Milwaukee, Minota, 
Illinois and Yankee, all started. In the knockabout class 
of the same club, Cock Robin and Colleen sailed, Colleen 
winning by 6m. 14s. 

In the special class of the Columbia Y. C. 30-footers, Co- 
lumbia, Nymph, Witsith, Spray, Katie H., Zephyrus and 
Gloria were among the more prominent. 

The wind was N.N.E. The boats of the Chicago Y. C. 
took the southern triangle to Hyde Park crib, thence to 
four-mile crib and return. The Columbia boats sailed 
around the four-mile crib, thence to the Harrison crib 
and return. The wind was twenty miles an hour, and the ~ 
signal service warned the boats not to go out, which 
warning they disregarded. 

The feature of the day was the red-hot battle between 
Vanenna and Vencedor. The course of these boats was a 
broad reach on the first leg, a beat dead to windward on 
the second leg, and a broad reach home. Vanenna 
rounded the four-mile crib just Im. in advance of Vence- 
dor, and from there home these two boats showed the 
most clever luffing match that was ever seen in a Chicago 
race. Vencedor got the weather berth, and every time 
Vanenna tried to square for the gap in the breakwater. 
would run down and blanket her. Then Vanenna would 
nose Vencedor back again. The two got a half-mile out 
of their course up to windward. At length they fought 
their way close up to the Government pier. Vanenna 
squared for the gap, dropping her big reaching jib. This 
cost her just a little headway, and Vencedor established 
a lap. Vanenna gave way and the two rushed through 
the gap, half deck under, the closest finish ever seen on a 
twenty-mile course, and the hardest battle these two 
ancient rivals have ever fought out together. Vencedor 
was sailed by Hank Goble, a Western man, who takes 
very kindly to that craft. 

During the fight of these two big fellows, a big flock 
of the Columbia craft came winging down toward the 
gap in the following order: Columbia, Gironda, Ripple, 
an unnamed boat belonging to Dr. Knight, Katie H., 
Eleanor E., and a whole fleet back of them in different 
classes. Gironda and Ripple are two little sidewalk boats 
which never ought to have gone out in such a sea, but 
which nevertheless did go. 

It was a great sidewalk day, and that sidewalk of all 
sidewalks, Milwaukee, actually beat out. the fleet. Mil- 
waukee started 10m. back of the big fellows, and, carry- 
ing jib and mainsail rig, beat by 8m. in the twenty-mile 
course such boats as Vanenna and Vencedor, which car- 
ried mainsail, jib and staysail and gaff topsail. Milwau- 
kee seems to have rounded to just a shade too late as a 
cup defender, but none the less in very interesting fashion. 
It wore a new set of sails to-day. 

The fin-keel Illinois made a slow race of it and was 
beaten badly by both Milwaukee and Minota. The sailin 
times of the above-mentioned boats between gun fire an 
finish were as below: 





Special Challenge Race. 


> 
@ 
> 
=> 
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’ Start. Finish. 
A adic cdninducndadencddvmanaieadesmamiaudeahes 1 50 00 4 22 46 
UE dnc dadundavenavadk dgandesidetadasevee 1 0 4 29 47 

--2 00 06 4 07 45 
..2 00 00 4 08 47 
--2 00 00 4 08 50 
Milwaukee ..2 10 00 409 35 
Illinois ... ..2 10 00 4 21 O1 
ND intd on cnabetdtwscbaeucnds satdiaseenkmaeniah 2 10 00 4 42 10 
CR es dao va weessddhssacdcdtddtanacnsmehentonkatube 2 20 00 410 36 
CIES 35 53 ixesanaavaxsedudantavatasrcunecbens 20 00 416 50 


This was one of the most general and most interesting 
regattas ever held among the local boats of Chicago. It 
was heavy weather throughout—Cadillac weather, the 
observers called it. Had weather like this prevailed dur- 
ing the cup races this week, the cup would not be in 
Toronto at the present writing. E. Hove. 

Hartrorp Buitpinc, Chicago, II. 


South Boston Y. C. 


SOUTH BOSTON, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 

Tue handicap club race of the South Boston Y. C. was 
sailed off the club house at City Point Saturday, Aug. 
17, in a moderate S.W. breeze. There were three classes. 
In the first Emma C., a 30-footer, sailed against Fantasy, a 











17-footer, and won by 2m. on corrected time. In Class 
V, Vim had an easy win. The summary: 

Class A. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 

ee Co), Mi RD iigtaascvidevtevdsrvedss 12717 11417 
Fantasy, Wm. Allerton............-ceseeeeeeses 15118 1 16 18 

Class B 
Black Hawk, Shevlin & Connor.............. 1AU4ll 12011 
Dina, C. A. B tees 1 24 00 1 22 00 
Varuna, C. W. Nodwell 1 31 51 1 25 51 
Nancy Hanks, G. W. Lane................ .-1 29 50 1% 50 
Ray, B. W. Calg eet cue) 6 dneaeveeyexbabaahs é 1 33 56 1 26 58 
Narada, R. H. Anderberg...............0sse000. 13% 2 1 27 2 
Classis We Fhe, GOCCP isco ccicnesecedaeiceses 1 4 13 1 36 13 
Vim, W. W. Kee 30 35 1 26 36 
Sylvia, Charles Clausen 34 1H 





Annisquam Y. C. 


ANNISQUAM, MASS. 
Friday, Aug. 9. ‘ 

Tue first. of the series of Y, R. A. open races, given 
by the Annisquam Y. C., was sailed in Ipswich Bay, Fri- 
day, Aug. 9, in a strong, whole-sail breeze from the S.W. 
Besides the Y. R. A. classes, there were classes open to 
yachts in the vicinity of Cape Ann, and handicap classes. 
In the 25-footers Calypso was first at the line on the 
start, and she led over the course, finishing with a good 
margin. In the 21-footers Mildred II. showed up like 
Calypso in the larger class. She was never headed after 
the starting gun was fired. In the 18ft. class there were 
the cracks from the Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. and Susan 
of the Anisquam Y, C. Susan won by 2s. in the closest 
and most interesting race of the day. In Class T Nymph 
withdraw and Plunger finished it out alone. Thordis 
had local boats to compete with in Class L, and she won 
by less than a minute, the Herreshoff-designed 25-footer 
Onda being second. The wins were all easy in the handi- 
cap classes, and in the class for sailing dories. There 
was a race for launches which was very interesting, the 
finishes being quite close. The summary: 


Class D. 





















Calypso, A. W. Chesterton 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee 
Tarpon, E. S. Grew....... 
Early Dawn, T. E. Doherty 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses.. 
‘Tabasco Ili., H. H. Wigg 
Opitsah Ill. S. H. Foster... 

Privateer, John McConnell, Jr.........ccccccscccessccees 2 18 18 
Rashet, Beanting. Dargeile sss csccccccccnccvcccceccovcesccvcess 2 18 57 
Class I 
Susan, Quincy Bent.......cccccccccccccccccscscoccecsceccccses 1 42 48 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat. 142500 
Comforter, Whittemore ......... 1 43 28 
Miladi, F. Adams.........00 1 44 12 
Aspinquid, Corey ....cccsccsccccccccccvccvccccscsccscspocvece 1 46 15 
Class 
Plunger, Will ..2 14 05 
Pe, Ci TRAE cos vcedcvensednccnseesess /ithdrew, 
Class L. 

Peatele, WTF, BOs vcs tcccevewccccseccodevccecnypecostona 2 09 45 

Onda, J. Greenough ............+00. 
POE, TB. FRCORGs 2 00ccccvcccee cece? 
Part, BE. SB.” PvRetll. :..cccvecccccccssgvcevsscccccvssocccces 
2ft. Handicap Class. 
ipet Gi, BE. . Pi eGise sve ce cvbicine béacrcancsstnvesvencceveses 1 33 30 
DEISCCSOME cc vccccccccccnscosonscoseeooeseceesevenensesoosccsss 1 37 55 
Vitesse IT., Jas Cuyler.....ccccccccscccccscccccccvvcsessccess 1 38 08 
Polly, ie, I. 5 cecccbsWele ceeteseh ben ewhesseepebebensebem 1 38 40 
Grayling, Longland & Tripp...........eseseeseeees 
‘I edesco, Ss Els AEE ccd ooescbecueshsouseupweoneccss 
REE, Th PUG cca sncnsnnpshodsoasesegscccesoecbyscnesss 
18ft. Handicap Class. 

Only One, Be Wy PUB oknskcddbnddosngecwobvorsoscessnnse 1 51 10 
Temdon, Faster ccccccencccvescovcesscvcccsccscosecsscescocces 1 52 22 
Rporatione, Bia cesscccccvcccvccvceccevccceceveesccewccncsss 2 02 14 
DUNE: Wr PEI 0 occ Sacceelen bub vanebespecbscnpr niente Withdrew 

Dories Tr 
RAE coc ccincescvccccccccccccencesesevecsccesccoscensvive 
Ts om W. Rowe.eccccrcccceccccccvccecscevccccscvccccecens 2 06 53 
Kathie, Pramier .cc.cccccccccesccccccccccccnccseccoscccsscceses 2 06 53 
Gypsy, ERED . cvicvcncvcccsccccSecenvecvsesosccosececsésoesesed 2 14 25 

Launches. 

PreGGD  ncccccccccsncccccccccccesesccse -0 59 34 
Chas. Street ..cccccccccccocscccesscces 100 
CICRIBNS § 2.cccoccccccccccvcescccovcnccceces -1 O 
Alfred Anderson a | 





Jas. Pierce 


Saturday, Aug. 10. 


There was rome of wind for the second race of the 
Annisquam Y. .R. A. open series. It was from the 
S.W. in Sea and all of the yachts came to the 
starting line with reefs. It was the story of the previous 


day, with the 25-footer Calypso and the 21- footer Mil- 
dred II., only the victories in each case were more de- 
cisive. Thordis won again in Class L, but in the 18ft. 


knockabout class Bacchante had things ‘all her own way. 
In a breeze of this kind Bacchante can make them all 
hustle. A number of the yachts in the small classes found 
the breeze a little too strong and withdrew before the 














finish. The summary: 
Class D 
Elapsed. 
Calypso, A. W. Che sterton SAUER ESAAVRDESDDANDHORts ODES cenEeDe 2 03 15 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee.......ccccccccsccccescccevececes ..2 06 14 
Early Dawn, J. E. Doherty sep SeUwesevoneddeessoreoneceosseue 2 17 32 
Class S. ? 
Mibdred 11... S.-P. Mowes.....cccccccscccscccccccccsvcesvcsces 2 16 5 
eee NEE 00 OE MUEMRS, o. cccavechvesecnectveseresched 2 20 26 
Eaglet, Starling Burgess.............ssceccccccecccesececseen oe 17 
Coquette, B. P. Ammsden..........sceccecesscsesccesecctecnes 2 27 23 
Opitsah I11., Sumner H. Foster..........--ceeeeeeeeeeees Withdrew 
Class I 
Phordis, W. U. Foster...ccccsccccsccccccccccccccccccccvccece 2 11 02 
Onda, John Greenough. ......cccccccecccccscscccoccocccgsess 217 43 
EN on nnn r ck Lshésbanesnebahusenbsanssoncswevdes tncyee Withdrew 
Alice and Maud, A. McCurdy...........ccccccssecccceces Withdrew 
Class I. a 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat..............eseeeeeeeeees 1 37 08 
Comforter, John Whittemore...........ceceeeeeeeeneeeeeeees 1 40 22 
Susan, Quincy Bent............csceeescceeeceeeceseeeeeneens 1 41 05 
Aspinguid, Corey......cceeceeeeeeeeeceneneneceeeseeeteceese Withdrew 
Class M. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 
Vitesse IT., Jas Cuyler...... -1 31 20 1 29 20 
Circe IL... Fred L. Pigeon.. 31 28 1 31 28 
fernice, E. E. W ebster....... 35 50 131 
Polly, L. G@orge.......ceeececeeseececcceseseees Dismasted. 
Only One, R. W. Phelps........ceeseeeeeeeeees 1 44 45 1 44 45 
Dorothea, A. W. Finlay..........eeeeseeeseeenee Withdrew. 
Midis: Wh. AG, PUNMEEE.. cndstSostecesss encdcscece Withdrew. 
Naomi, A. Wheeler 0 52 40 s eb be 
Tabasco, W. Rowe... 1 20 58 6 we se 
Kathie, Le. Frazier.........ssesscesececeeccesecs Withdrew. ‘ 

J. Livingstom........ccceeeereeeeeeeeeeeeneees 1 05 20 0 59 20 
Sher B. Perkins.........++ee00+ - 0 59 48 0 59 48 
Clearview — .ccscccccseveccccevercccescs -- Withdrew. 

Richard Tarr.......cccsccccccccvcecevecesseesens Withdrew. 





New York Y. C. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
Wednesday, Aug. 14. 

Tue final race for Constitution and Columbia, given by 
the New York Y. C. off Newport, had to be called off 
for lack of wind. The race could not be postponed, as 
both the big boats had agreed to race at Larchmont on 
Friday. 

The Regatta Committee was on board the steam yacht 
Electra. At 11:30 a windward and leeward race was 
signaled, with the compass course S.S.E. The prepara- 


Toss, 





tory signal was given at 11:35, and the warning signal 
followed at 11:40. At 11:45 the boats were sent away, 
and at this time the wind was light, having a strength of 
not over five knots. Constitution got quite the best of 
the start. About half an hour after the start Constitution 
was an eighth of a mile on Columbia’s weather bow. 
Shortly after this the little wind that the boats had at the 
start dropped, and they lay becalmed with hardly stear- 
age way on. After three hours and forty minutes of this 
monotonous work, the two nineties withdrew. 

In the yawl class Vigilant got away first,-followed by 
Navahoe. Then came Rainbow and Virginia in the order 
named. Navahoe had caught up with Vigilant when they 
gave up the race, and Rainbow was well in the lead of 
Virginia when they quit. 


East Gloucester Y. C. 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 
Thursday, Aug. 8. 


Tue Y. R. A. race of the East Gloucester Y. C. was 
sailed in Gloucester Harbor Thursday, Aug. 8, in pretty 
much all kinds of breezes. It was about S.W. at the 
start, but képt backing until it was easterly at the finish. 
It was light at times and again there was a squall, which 
sprawled the big fellows all out and made the little ones 
reef. Calypso took the start in the 25-footers and led 
over the course. This was the case with Mildred II. in 
the 21-footers. In the 18-footers Snapshot withdrew and 
Plunger finished alone. Dorothea won handily in the 
15-footers. There were three handicap classes. In the 
first Circe II. had things all her own way. This was 
true of Bernice in the second class, and in the third class 
Comforter was the only boat to finish. The summary: 


Class D. 


Calypso, Chesterton 
Chewink, Macomber ... 

Flirt, Fabyan & McKee. 
Nereid, Lunt_........... 
Early Dawn, Doherty 







Mildred II., Moses. 
Opitsah Iif., Foster 
Eaglet, Burgess. 4 
Tabasco II1., Wigg: 
Privateer, McConnell 
Rambler, Pomeroy.. 
Coquette, Amsden 












Plunger, Will 


Snapshot, 


Dorothea, Finlay 
UE Ga sebeee oc ccpccenetesé 
Kantelpit, Perkins 
Only One, Phelps 





CO Bi Bie cc cvudnckushsbees condense bund ll 239 11 
Alice and Maud, McCurdy..........cccsesccees 243 4 2 40 29 
ED on on cavcccnadusesy abckbonebee 2 42 37 2 42 37 
Alethea, Colby & Smith...............scceccees 24430 24430 
DONE Th inacen nsec vcnste nbdebeoucnesncbocects 2 08 2 50 08 
RR, CR sa srvnstdeess ccccovecayscctccsescubten 3 01 16 2 56 30 
BEET Leben ddabubrin ec¥eccoccesoccateccoconcsoancsall 3 01 23 2 56 35 
Widgeon, PIN Shs s0csccscctabocsecsenbodee 3 03 59 2 57 37 
RR, SON bencbwen esse 0c00seetheoecsnes eee 3 02 O1 2 58 50 
Viola, Hapgood & Frasier..........+.++ss+00. --3 08 28 3 03 42 
Thordis, WW Ge Pov ccasessacstcadccboashes Withdrew. 

Mavis, Smothers & Brooks..........sseceseesees Withdrew. 

OREy BNR. svn envndesssede eye svctsocesestons Withdrew. 
ee ie Se) SeeepPerryrans fo rs ,»-Withdrew. 

Second Handicap Class 
Marplon, Welebetsscccactnssedvasevescsessscocees 39 31 1 39 31 
EN .onbnnnestchnstikvbensvessetesnsaberennne 1 57 12 1 48 22 
Sa Eh. NL cawkccecetdees vcevodeeasnendeuh 1 56 29 1 51 OL 
Class 1. 

Comberter, Whittemere..o.cccccocccovesccosevns 2 43 26 

ee a ee een Withdrew. 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat. Withdrew. 

SR.” Pads Se stocevenhsstcsctasecduckeeed Withdrew. 


Beverly Y. C. 


MONUMENT BEACH, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 


Tue Van Renssalaer cup was sailed for by the yachts 
of the Beverly Y. C. on Saturday, Aug. 10, all classes 
racing in one. There was half a gale blowing from the 
S.W., and the larger boats had the best of it. They 
came for the starting line in a bunch, and the champion 
May Queen soon went to the fore. She led all the way 
around the course, but was closely pressed by Thorana. 
Thorana got into a mix up with Pompano, in which 
Pompano’s mast was carried away, but it is thought that 
May Queen would have won even if this did not happen. 
There was also a race for 15-footers for a cup offered by 
Mrs. Stone. The first three boats were very close in this 














class, Flickamaro winning by over 2m., and Next and 
Uarda crossing within one second of each other. The 
summary : 
25ft. Class. 

Elapsed. Corrected. 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore................. 1 50 22 1 36 59 
Thorana, T. B. Wales.......... --1 62 11 1 38 48 
Kalama, Dana Rice............ --1 62 58 1 39 35 
Quakeress, W. F. Harrison..... -1 59 03 1 40 08 
Sy, Ste MMe doakegnsiees .1 55 19 1 43 22 
Eina, J. Parkinson........... -1 57 35 14412 
White Heron, W. Forbes. -1 58 15 1 44 52 
Kestrel, L. S. Dabney... -2 08 39 1 49 44 
Nokomis, A. Winsor.. .2 04 08 1 BO 45 
Howard, H. O, Miller. -2 20 38 1 56 32 
Eunice, W. O. Taylor. -2 20 44 1 56 38 
Maori, H. B. Hastings o+.2 26 iB 2 02 12 
Allison, S. B. McLeod. ooe3 38 2 08 O01 
OM REG ORE ROR SMP a c 2 33 06 2 09 00 
CIRGRED, KR. B. PVCS... cevcescvvecvceccnseeris Withdrew, 
Pochpanc, - W.. B. Beasties. .0cie.ccscccses covves Dismasted. 
Totem, W. M. Jameson........ Withdrew. 
Shrimp, Maurice Richardson... Withdrew. 
Ss TE PA oo.0c0chs0sccacccnnssbdsatannl Withdrew. 

15-footers—One Design. 

Fiichamaro, W..B. Hamette.s.cccsevicccccsccos 0c os 1 39 20 
Next, Paul Jones boovocetbad 1 41 51 
Uarda, Jack. Parkinson....... 1 41 52 
Teazer, R. W. Emmons............ ie kei e6 14611 
Spider, CROWD DER cc visccccewdadercetcesetss ov de 1 47 57 
ee ee Withdrew. 


Saturday, Aug. 17. 


The club race of the Beverly Y. C. was sailed off the 
club house at Wing’s Neck Saturday, Aug. 17, in a stron 
S.W. breeze. Almost every boat carried a single reef. 
In the 25-footers May Queen won from Kalama III. by 
only tos. In the 21-footers Radiant beat out the cham- 
pion Quakeress by 7m. and 30s. In the fourth class, cats, 
Eunice suffered her first defeat of the year in regular 





FOREST AND: STREAM. 
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class ‘racing. Howard beat her by 3Y%m. In the 15- 
footets there was a large number of entries, and the rac- 
ing was ‘good. Uarda again won, but by less than a 





minute. The summary: 
25-footers. 
May Queen, D. L. Whittemore.............ccccsseccseccees 1 5% 
Kalama ILI., peed PC Rse 0tb neko 40b0509> eo ondp ed episons 
ENE Re Ml NR ia cee ates ons tpans bose cenennes eens 
White Heron, wale "Forbes PAvecges cnosbssceretescsesn attra 
Nokomis, Alfred Winsor....... bdblcondevebsbdesncbscdecbest 2 03 45 
21-footers. 
Radiant, C. M. Baker 
Quakeress, W. F. Harrison 
EEE, - Us, SOG dp ccepdecnbss cathsebunce sso 
Kestrel, L. S. Dabney 
Gadfly, Mrs. J. W. Ge 
i ii hi, Milton: sect seehexe ka beunndawandad neniomaiedn tl 
Howard, H. O. Miller’. 15 
Eunice, W. 0. Taylor 1ME 
ee ee eT EN a ee _ ES 15 11 
TO, 1. i. MME acnebtcaesssesceskvviabhencetzesieeyn 1 58 15 
. , Ut  wobdadocecevddsovedsé oe tlevcecehbctte save 158 48 
ae RS SRE oe iba Ravine dg videcddcnteséccsdes 159 14 


15-footers—One Design. 


Uarda, J. Pagkinesn, o pepe a4edoaeoneeseeneasbhapeineenens 
Vim, F. W. Sargent. Jr.....ccscocces aps UG en abelen atu wi 
Flickamaroo, W. B. omnes isowescnqapevepbuineegctaeeds ees 
Peacock, A. Winsor, Dye cd ckasb oh cdbn Deed siwensaiuees tiled 
S12. ee. MR On canssepponseretvesveversecess és 
it i Sn che cca keeesesenbencee epee S03 4oun $08 

TOTES, BEOWUNS WOUONOR ces csvcsevebeiosicecessescesscss@e 
RRL Me MNOS obs ohnsscchbesdsbuvechsoetervedcosevee 
I ., iia dhs Cid da bibs ties sb éthawh tees deseenwestens oy 
Bs Mee dh Mec oS bsncvckuncestussteedbesdecapessngesece 





Wollaston Y. C. 


WOLLASTON, MASS, 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 

THE annual open Y. R. A. race of the Wollaston Y. C. 
was sailed off the club house in Quincy Bay, Saturday, 
Aug. 17. Only Early Dawn showed up in the 25-footers, 
and she sailed a walkover for percentage. In the open 
21-footers Hostess started last, but went into first place 
before the first mark was reached, and held her lead to 
the finish. In the restricted 21-footers, Mildred II. added 
another to her list of victories. She stands a good show 
of winning the championship in her class. In the 18- 
footers Lobster had a walkover. In the 15-footers Vitesse 
won from Toss by 1m. and 21s. There was also a 
handicap class and a sailing tender class for boats owned 
in the club. The summary: 















Class D. 
ae Dn; Fs TE, TO ain ngnescavs sa ciwerteavearscess 1 41 37 
Class C. 
SR ee AON: ddvansdceanknessrba cnbeilecesecsedesees 145 19 
Romance, Loring Sears. 1 47 58 
Thordis, W. W. Foster. 49 14 
i, it.) ic nccocal bes éé picket eettiebeenbipnsatbe 55 13 
Hustler, Whittemore & Robbins..............cecccceessess 2 05 00 
gO RE ee a eee 2 05 37 
Class S 
i 2, i nn oo. ves ae pe tbenessenbleonsteveseen 1 46 21 
Eaglet, W. S. nee beGhenb hes diabebusesaustsvelaseedeyanhe 1 48 22 
Opitsah III., PG ME iaknsdneeasebuaaetneteeseenaation 1 48 46 
Class T 
Labater, Cy J. Temries.coccesscceccsseccncvcssscccccecccccss 2 26 30 
Class X. 

Visadot, W. JF. Coamtheescsscccccccccccsccovesccsessososevepeds 2 05 29 
Toss, 7. Be Bec ccsvcsesovvcvcoscveccssesreueve sevended 2 26 ® 
Tender Class. 

Se OR. 5. akan sokeeons hbenen sebhses chaste 1 28 21 
ee Me I Es chun scadcbavwheseseonhenene 1 29 31 
ps e p MEIER, 0 65080 005dbhesesddad bescbenes demnedtet 14” 12 

Kid Le ni asegectuep i eskilebiis subcuteatn vector erees 1 48 O01 
Ki Lonel PT cE psbevenpesheckseresepevn sncdeuechiscecahe 1 4 57 
Handicap Class 
Neptune, A. E, Linnell 2 21 20 1 59 45 
Ruth, A T. Barstow... 2 4 42 21317 
West Wind, W. M. Chase. 2 44 58 21317 
Premiere, Hayden Bros. .2 38 23 221 18 
eT RE ee eee 256 40 2 25 27 
Misery Island Y. C. 

SALEM HARBOR, MASS. 

‘ 


Wednesday, Aug. 7 


Tue Misery Island Y. C., which has recently been ad- 
mitted to the Yacht Racing Association of Massachusetts, 
gave an open race under Association rules on Wednes- 
day, Aug. 7. There- was a rattling S.W. breeze blow- 
ing and the racing was very interesting. In the 25-footers 
Chewink went over the line at the sound of the gun and 
led all over the course. She had to fight for her vic- 
tory, however. as Flirt and Calypso pressed her hard. 
Calypso made the fastest time over the course, but as she 
was late at the starting line, this did her no good. As 
they passed the east end of Misery Island the spinnakers 
of Flirt and Chewink jibed and Flirt’s spinnaker pole 
was broken as it came across her headstay. 

In the 21ft. class Mildred II., designed and built by 
Shiverick, led the class from the first mark to the finish. 
She was the last boat over the starting line. There was 
a very hot scrap between Tabasco III. and Opitsah III. 
for second place. They luffed up into the fleet when 
near the line, and Tabasco III. pulled over the line 11s. 
ahead. In the raceabout class Pompelia got the start and 
led easily over the course. In the special handicap class 


Oivana won, but lost to Thordis on corrected time. The 
summary : 

Elapsed 

Class D—25-footers. 
Say, A RE. acc sanscepeses cgeswospsenvon 134 
Mees SE, EE DOB ed bev eredcwsenvocnccsccesbevetgevecses 1 35 14 
CU. FES TT, COUNOEROIRNS < inacs seccwcsrepegvessbaccesiy ese 1 36 05 
i Oh iis EE Ss chs) 0 onde ckensnnnbenierh tlesiabh®*sanks 1 38 42 
aa SEL) atin SPOR ns 0559 cpavecgs en sderecpenceséecdl 1 42 33 
Cyrilla, W. BD. WAU, dsc cubed ects accidesks uaascteeceuct 
Class S—21-footers. 

Tabasco III., ae *. Wiggin 
Mildred II., S. P. Moses..... 


Opitsah 1if., 

Privateer, John” McConnell, 

Eaglet, W: S. iB néu thehnaiionedaubeeetenvdestesee 
Class K—Raceabouts. 

C. Robbins 





Pompelia, R. 
Runaway oa H. Tween 
Idol, F. Lothrop 
Theresa, iL BUMS SC ioc cndedsncesocsvoeccocqnecubeysecncaeos 


Class I—Knockabouts. 
Aspinquid, W. A. Conse 
Bacchante, Humphrey & 





BR RASS 
Ri SERR 


a 
3 
f 


Thordis, W. U. Foster............. . 
i Reginald Boardman. 


Onda, John 





et 
Sas 
RES 


Greenough..... 





Awe. 24, 1007.) 


FOREST AND STREAM. 


187 





Manchester Y. C. 
WEST MANCHESTER, MASS, 
Monday, .Aug. 5. 


THE open race of the Manchestef Y. C. for the Crow- 
hurst cup was sailed in Salem Bay, Monday, Aug. 5. All 
classes sailed as one, time allowance being figured by the 
H¢rreshoff table. The 25-footers Flirt and Chewink had 
things all thee own way until the windward mark was 
reached. Chewink turned this mark first, followed by 
Flirt. On the reach back to Martin’s Rock, the 21-footer 
Hostess found her weather and came to the front. She 
easily ran away from the 25-footers and obtained a good 
lead. Chewink pulled her down on the lay to the finish 
line, but Hostess managed to squeeze over the line 12s. 
to the good. Chewink was second, Flirt third and Circe 

fourth,- but Circe II. won on corrected time. Circe 
II. was originally a 21-footer, and raced for the Quincy 
cup, but her ends have been pulled up and she now races 
in the 18ft. class. The summary: 


Finish. Corrected. 






CG, Bias Bete, EOE on cedsi-asiosionsdosascass 1 33 42 1 32 18 
eee RDO RES ee 1 30 08 1 33 15 
Chewink, F. S. Macbanber. ..ccccccccccccccccces 1 30 2 1 39 08 
Flirt, Fabyan & McKee.... -1 31 10 1 39 58 
Vitesse, W. J. Combs.... 1 46 30 1 40 50 
Opitsah ITI., S. H. Foster. 1 37 45 1 41 05 
Privateer, J. ~ ce Co ababevetcetsseecsa 1 40 10 1 44 
Khalifa, We GRAS on nsecccaccccccccscee 1 34 45 1 44 33 
Pompelia, We See 1 41 08 1 45 38 
SE, Ep Sn ecole dcsivscsececes 1 36 13 1 46 O01 
RN, Ce En conc ccvakecceccees pecs ae ae 1 46 O1 
Raccoon, A. D. Loring.......... .+....-Not timed. 
Rikki Tikki, BE ccs us cvctetgnecrssen Not timed. 
, Thursday, iia 15. 


The Y. R. A. open race of the Manchester Y. C. was 
sailed off West Manchester Thursday, Aug. 15, in a stiff 
S.W. breeze. This race was scheduled for Aug. 6, and 
was started on that day, but, as only one class finished, 
the race was postponed. There were three Y. R. A. 
lasses and two club classes. In the 25-footers Calypso 
went over the starting line first and led all the way over 
the course. The race in the Y. R. A.. 2rft. class, between 
‘Opitsah III., Tabasco III. and Eaglet was very close. 
They were close together all over the course, but Opitsah 
III. managed to hold a little lead. She won by less than 
a minute. Three raceabouts made a pretty race, but 
Idol, one of the new boats, won by over a minute. In the 
18ft. knockabouts Aspinquid got the best of the start and 
led over the course, winning by Is. over a minute. In 
the handicap class Thordis finished first and Onda sec- 
ond, but both lost to Spry on corrected time. -The sum- 
mary: 

Class D—25ft. Sloops. 
2 Elapsed. 
i 2, i CI he ccc scdnbbeudeccdvenseseosesese 1 18 34 
ED Oe rere evcch Sean 
Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr 20 46 


SEUE Mix We MIP cescnedrscesvocvccsivcsseseses 1 22 21 
QOivana, Reginald Boardman...................60+ 24 55 


Class K—21ft. Open. 





er tt RE cai ceacncesyevetessetdeesesecéscvesess 19 12 
SUMED, Jo Ung MENT co wcecssenscsocesessscesoese 20 39 
Pompilia, R. G. Robbins 21 57 





Class S—21ft. Cabin. 
Opitsah I1I., G, W. Foster,........ssececseeeceeseeeseeeeeees 
‘Tabasco ILI. M. Wiggin.. enue 
Eaglet, W. Strong Burges 


Class I-—18-footers, 










Diem Es AE AEG os os cevetccccccecedccusucccesecnces 
Bacchante, Humphrey & Lauriat 

Comforter, Fe Mle CORNED sea vcedvceinccccseccesesccosces 

Handicap Class. 
Elapsed. Corrected. 

Bord, WE. Te. BOM. ssccoccspececcscccccs 20 5 1 14 5t 
Thordis, W. U. Foster om 1 18 27 
Onda, J. B. Greenough..........ceeeseeeeeeeres 118 34 





Tuesday, Aug. 13. 

Only five boats started in the third championship race 
of the Manchester Y. C. In the 25-footers Chewink and 
Tarpon went over the starting line ‘togethe r, and Chewink 
upened up a slight lead to the first mark. On the beat 
Tarpon drew up on Chewink and turned the mark with 
her. Chewink managed to hold her lead on the last 
leg, and finished 57s. to the good. In the raceabout class 
there were two starters. ompilia withdrew and Idol 
finished alone. The summary: 

25-footers. 


Elapsed. 


Chewink, F. G. Macomber, Jr seeeeeed 14 22 
Tarpon, E. S. Grew......... : 


Oivana, Reginald Boardma 


Raceabouts. 
Ribek | Gy Ts Be OP, viiek cobvessdscveccesarecccoscigaese 2 45 53 
Pompeiia, Reginald Robbins.... Withdrew. 












Indian Harbor y. C 


GREENWICH, LONG ISLAND SOUND. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 


‘Tue Indian Harbor Y. C. sailed on Saturday, Aug. 17, 
its annual regatta. Some forty-one boats started, and 
the race was a great success in every way. There was a 
good sailing breeze from the S.W. that held quite steady 
all the afternoon. The Regatta Committee, F. B. Jones, 
Charles Simms, Charles Tower and Charles F. Kirby, 
used the tug Stamford for the judges’ boat. The prepara- 
tory signal was given at 12:30. 

For the 36 and 4oft. class of sloops and yawls the course 
was from the.starting line half a mile S. of the gas buoy 
off the E. end of Little Captain’s Island, to and around 
a stake boat anchored off the Coms Rocks, near Shippan 
Point, thence to another stake boat in the middle of the 
Sound, thence to the starting line, a total distance of 
nine miles, sailed twice over. 

The raceabouts sailed a twelve-mile course, the 2rft. 
class of sloops and catboats nine miles, and the rest six 
miles. The table follows: 


Sloops—43ft. Class—Start, 12:55. 
Finish. eet 








ie tie, lan dccrcndcceessccccccccccss 3 48 02 2 
Sloops and Yawls—36ft. Class—Start, 1:00. 

Crmbia, F. C, Henderson 4 20 00 3 20 00 
Peggy, F. S. Hastings..... 418 18 
Empress, ee Hecksher.. 4 3 31 49 
Memory, W. N. Bavier...........-+seeceeeceees 3 15 51 
eee Class—Start, 1:05. 

Bhitete,  Bis Uh Mii eas <eerannnteactitd s-ceee0ss 42521 32021 
Empronzi Alive” Penis «---4 17 24 3 12 24 
Chonan, GC Tes Pisiticeccsisccnccicdssccccccceses 413 29 3 08 29 
Catboats—20ft. eet 1:06. 
et CS Piste is cathenrgeqnsse bivepidiicesy ome ae 3 15 40 


Windora, John Green 


eosedecesocccscccccosesces + WithGTeW. 


Raceabout Class—Start, 1:10. 



















Badger, Thorsen & Jones 3 34 57 2 24 67 

Sa a: te MMMM dagetinndiscccsse +13 ST 48 2 27 48 

Merrywing, H. M. Crane...20202: 3 36 22 2 26 22 

Spindrift, Samuel Conley 3 41 17 23117 

Persimmon, TEIN oes vcsacackccendveste 8 39 27 2 29 27 
Cabin’ and Open Sloops—25ft. Class—Start, oe 15. 

Robin Hood, George Garland..............++6! 3 50 4 2 55 48 

Don, Gabriel Reeves............. ‘ q 5 2 29 16 

Mummer, Barclay Wood 2 49 44 

Cabin > com Catboats—Start, 1:20. 
Win on: Leet, GC; A: cHHOteR,. ise cite. caccdeccs 417 33 3 02 33 
Sloops—2I1ft. Clase Start, 1: 2. 
Momma) J. Bi, AGmei es 065 disci ccecdesccoccces 3 18 26 1 58 26 
PEA nck udepsetegnosbcnbnd canscdccteninsesigece an OO 2 01 24 
- Catboats—21ft. Class—Start, 1: :20. 

Punch, T. W. Van PN soo cccesantiovcee ys 3 53 04 2 33 04 

Ox, W. N._ Bavier, J 3 45 20 2 25 20 

Arline, A. E. Rendle -3 49 44 2 29 44 

Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 1: - 

Chtesnunk. TF... B. FOGRR, JOsceccccccasascscsces 55 21 a3 

Sandpiper, R. R. Belmont............+..-.. 2 26 § 12 

Mate, Tate TOM a so ctnecanse«scgpectenss = 3 1 

Mystral, A. < PORE UOR 005 adobe. ccs ddese e's 12 

Cricket, H. PR Un SacGecadetedchdrussees 52 1: 

Kingfisher, August Belmont, Jr..........+.+. 2 12 

Opossum, A eva wecsvebtacriesest 2 45 01 1 

Indian Harbor Sailabouts—Start, 1:25. 

Bug, George F. Dominick.....................3 07 19 1 42 19 

Stimary, C.-E, Zitelicccccccscciccocssedcvscevcesd 2 18 1 59 

Noggin, C. S. Somerville.............eeeeeeeees 3 10 53 1 45 53 

Catboats—18ft. Class—Start, 1:25, 

Lobster: A. BM, Bamslicceccdscceccccessesccccege 4 00 16 2 35 16 

Dees. FF. Fie PB cccccascsccscsotenccccccewel 3 04 34 1 39 3 

Ask Me. .. Withdrew. 

Kazaza, T. edd tesawdmeneubewuctee< 2 49 35 1 24 35 

Lark Clas$—Start, 1:25. 

Gloria, C. W. Alllemis...cccccccccscccceccccccees 3 18 10 1 53 2 

Skidoo, M. St. G. Davis.......... eiseccewe ae 2 04 4 

Echo, P. R. Alllen.....:...-..00- seeeeeeeeed OF 09 1 44 0S 

Go To, T. G. Weatherby.....cccccccccccccscces Withdrew. 


The winners were Dorwina, Memory, Oiseau, Dot, 
Badger, Don, Montauk, Ox, Opossum, Bug, Kazaza and 
Echo, 


Penataquit Corinthian Y. C. 


BAY SHORE, L, I. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. - 

Tue fifth annual regatta of the Penataquit Corinthian 
Y. C. was sailed on the Great South Bay on Saturday 
afternoon, Aug. 17. The course for the larger yachts was 
twelve miles, but the smaller ones in Classes V and W 
sailed only eight miles. The wind was from the S.E., and 
was steady. Summary: 

Class M—Sloops—36ft. Racing Length—Start, 11:05. 


Finish. Elapsed. 
Alcatorda, yawl, Eugene Lentilhon.............2 08 46 3 03 46 
Se ey era 2 20 48 317 48 
Class N—Sloops—30ft. Racing Length—Start, 11:10. 
Amy Foster, J, Campbell Smith............... 2 04 57 3 06 57 
Pinkie, Allan Pinkerton..........ccccscscsscoes 2 07 01 3 07 O1 
ee ee BO, rere er .2 09 23 2 09 23 
Ce EE, ly. MEONnccccccscucesesesvcacscen BEE 3 12 21 
WO Fe Bes, WUE < ckictcrvcceseccencadicecd aan 3 23 23 
Class O0—Sloops—Start, 11:15. 
Wynnabust, J. De Hart Brower..............+-- 2 08 04 3 07 
Constance, eee ere 3 03 39 
Microbe, F. T. Mitchell.......cccccccsccccceseed 2a OO 313 39 
Class S—Catboats—Start, 11:20. 
Jupiter, Richard Brower..........-...+-0+-see0 2 17 45 3 03 45 
Uncle -Van, George Cabble.......iccccccccccces 2 27 33 313 33 






Class T—Catboats—-Start, 11: 


Dorothy, E. F. & F. C. Southard............ 7 51 3 18 51 
ee. J. en OS. axseedadaeienese dunante ; Ww , 38 10 
Class V--Catboats—Start, 11:30, 

Mollie, Joseph W. Lawrence b 2 04 45 
Toddie. A eS ae 203 3 
Little Doctor, Dr. W. Carmen 2 13 03 





Class W-—-Catboats 
aise C “CameOia cic ccecccttevevescens f 
Prete, WW, TRC ao co cass tcdivrctececesiccs aww 2 18 30 


The winners were as follows: Class M, Alcatorda; 
Class N, Amy Foster; Class Q, Wynnabust; Class S, 
Jupiter; Class T, Dorothy; Class V, Toddie; Class W, 
Kinkie. 





Corinthian Y. C 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 

Tue fifth championship race of the Corinthian Y. C. 
was sailed off Marblehead, Saturday, Aug. 17, in a fluky 
breeze from the westward. It blew quite hard at the 
start, but flattened out almost to a dead calm at the 
finish. In Class A, Oivana gave everybody a surprise 
by finishing 36s. ahead of Chewink. In the raceabouts 
Idol won by a comfortable margin from Pompilia and 
Scapegoat. Thistle and Suzanne had. a hot scrap in the 
knockabout class, Thistle winning by a little over half a 
minute. The summary: 


Corrected. 
Ce Wei ION oc caso cescucsacmntceskuetdvacenabinaccent Gn Oe 





Chewink, F. G. Macomber aa ia ik meen 6 aki aoa ce 
ta iy NE ene oc cinakakaec ck cevnn cues Withdrew. 
Raceabouts. 

Maigh).F s+ Bat BRE NCOB ies coravscswbcccovecdnseaxtepstevorsecies 2 08 25 





Pompilia, R. Robbins 09 


Scapegoat, C. H. W.. Foster. .ccccoscsccccccccccscvccscscces 2 14 03 
Knockabouts. 

Tite Ae - POs is 64 i catewtdedotecases cesecesicensss 1 38 17 
Gens, FF. BreWtee es va vsvevcscccsssvovecsscceccescnccesse 1 38 54 
16-footers 
ee a BL” BOUNDS. ca ccinccdeceapelaresbaeebacedccrendae 1 08 35 
Ugly Duckling, C. F. Lymam.........sccccccceccccccccccees 1 09 50° 
Memteee, Fh. Ts RROGETB. on cc cccscccssccceccccsccccscesesecee -1 12 32 


Hull-Massachusetts Yh. 


HULL, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 


THERE were only two classes in the club race of the 
Hull-Massachusetts Y. C. Saturday, Aug. 10, For the 
first time the 18ft. knockabouts were given handicaps, but 
they did not affect the positions of the yachts on cor- 
rected time. There was a stiff S.W. breeze blowing, 
which was much to Malilian’s liking, and she managed to 
beat out Bonito by 50s. In the regular handicap class 
there were two entries, Holly and Darthea. Darthea was 
disabled and Holly went over the course alone. The 
summary : 

Class I.—Knockabouts. 







DOs PUD on dis cctsicscvocercevecsscvcccesss 4 44 38 2 09 38 

Bonito, G. H. Wightman.......... -4 45 28 2 10 2 

Oriana, A. Douglass........ 4 49 43 2 14 43 

Ayaya, Fred Keyes......... A : 454A 219 # 
Handicap. - 

Holly, W. M, Ware.....cccccccccceccessccccces 4412 201 3% 


Plymouth Y. C. 


PLYMOUTH, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 


Tue third race of the Plymouth Y. C. was sailed in 
Plymouth Harbor Saturday, Aug. 17, in varying strength 
of breeze. It was very light at the start, but freshened 
toward the finish to such an extent as to make reefs 
necessary. In the handicap class Dolphin,won from Sea- 
view by less than a minute in a hotly contested race. In 
the 18ft. knockabouts Trouble won handily. Oom Paul 
carried away her mast in one of the puffs. Fanny D. 
and Geisha had a hot race in the 21-footers, Fanny D. 
winning by 12s. The summary: 


Handicap Class. 


SO, Th. ROU i cere cwegercicncdedinevacdeudisaves ews 
Senses, T. &: Dimas cccccscessccsce 

Aureolus, H. Kellogg................ 

Challenge, E. B. Atwood............ 

Grace, M. S. Weston, Jr.......... 

Caprice, S. G. Etherington 


Special Knockabouts. 








SO wid inha idvans decks nedataueseguaetanaaaias 1 32 44 
SR Ms EG anddnekosecaqcededsceraneqenscsscsucetecant 1 34 06 
Sheet, GE TOR vcccconccccsencccoccccesequucceases 1 35 15 
NE. Tl, Seas Pina cnvcedcescddeneuendgdacteduceeigeae 1 35 38 
Oom Paul, G. P. Cushman............ dbetitasnceiaieves Disabled: 
21-footers. 
Fanny D., MP dpc detacduadantcinacbenedatenceuacds 
Geisha, A. W. te Whitman.. a 
Scamper, Reed IMA <4 satanic cacnads cian anstextnwieioseds 





Winthrop Y. C. 


WINTHROP, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 


THERE were three classes in the handicap club race of 
the Winthrop Y. C., which was sailed off Winthrop Sat- 
urday, Aug. 10. A strong S.W. breeze was blowing, and 
all of the yachts made fast time. Cygnet won by a long 
margin in the 25-footers, and in the 18-footers Zetes also 
had an easy win. Flash and Caper made a good race in 
the 15ft. class, Flash winning by 15s. on corrected time. 
The summary: 

25ft. Class. 
Corrected. 


Comnah 0, Ty OG rs vedsncsessiececcrsacesens 1 33 11 1 30 11 
ls Se Ur IN cencccdidovsesssseseensens 1 44 23 35 23 
Alert, H. M. Ridgeway..........csccscccccscees 1 52 02 1 46 02 
18it. Class. 
SAE Tis aoc cnctecccsrencexseexniace’ 0 55 31 0 55 31 
Pe I Us Me xcpunesccentweucsctsexedec 1 02 44 0 59 44 
FA a. as I ic cdncocesesecveoutssecandneds 119 12 1 07 00 
SRNL, Fas WE « PRUNE cinnccvcccccccccescoounde 1 12 57 1 11 87 
SR a Ba! ME ecccccccvccsnevesccssonssowuns 44 1 44 09 
Flash, W. II. Myrick 5 0 27 45 
CO Wes VE COO dccccdendccscececondvsrcsas 28 ¢ 0 28 00 





Eastern Y. C. 


MARBLEHEAD, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. 

A RACE was given by the Eastern Y. C. on Saturday, 
Aug. 10, in which there were three classes and nine en 
tries. The yachts were unevenly matched, Constellation 
sailing against the 46ft. schooners Barbara, Rondina and 
Charmer, and the old schooner Adrienne. The 51-footer 
Shark sailed against the old-timer Chiquita. There was 
a very light S.E. breeze at the start, which hauled to 
S.W. before the finish and blew a gale. Rigging was 
carried away in every class, and the wins were easy in 
consequence. The summary: 


Schooners. 
Elapsed 
Constellation, F. Skinner, 313 41 
Barbara, C. F. Lyman....... ---4 22 43 
Charmer, T. Parsons. ol 


Cc orré ected, 








Rondina, D. C. Percival, 2 12 
Adrienne, H. P. Smith 3 00 
Ses Eek PN chaise cve dcctnccseavns ceucced Oe 
First Division Sloops. 
Coeeitn, FT. TOs Phesacannccsqiccccesene 4 29 49 
Second Division Sloops. 
Halaia, J. P. & C. E. Loud 1 05 46 4% 46 





Meemer, R. Nickerson..... Disabled. 


Savin Hill Y. C. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 
Tue last of the series of club races of the Savin Hill 
Y. C. was sailed off the club house Saturday, Aug. 17, in 
a very light westerly breeze. In the handicap class Han 
ley had things all her own way, finishing over 23m. to the 
good. Racing in the sailing tender class was very close, 
McCurdy winning from Robinson by enly 5s. The sum- 
mary: 
Handicap Class. 


Corrected. 
PE, ie Wa) Minaccsaasedaséas csehnudtaticdiscecenn 118 
CONE, BNE de mncces copscsepecsiocesccistadsccocceénccacebe 1 42 45 
We, "Fa. De MeeOOiseaccscccccedees osavaqaucuesccsesccncs 1 48 15 
liattie, A. A. S tt teeeeeeseeeeeeteretsseeeseeeeed 1B 00 


Pioneer, Z. 





One-Design Tender Class 
Corrected. 

1 40 Ww Keepers 

-1 49 35 Smith 


Corrected. 


McCurdy 1401 


Robinson .. 





eihiededadeens one 56 WwW 
GOR Sc cadidsiutes --1 © 16 Howes s 45 
Leach sccscccce «- eek SL 16 Skinner 
Howland --l 52 10 NID | dutin sees scesie dad 
DOE ahitte ccjwepecdecse 1 53 3% 


Scott and McCurdy were protested. 





Dorchester Y. C. 


DORCHESTER, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 
THE club race for one-design dories of the Dorchester 
Y. C. was sailed off the club house Saturday in a very 


light S.W. breeze. Luline IL. led all over the course and 
finished nearly.2m. ahead of San Toy. The summary: 





Elapsed. 
DN TE. fF DEORE ites cdseesisicsstoccstdove Goncnipde deeswaes 2 13 Of 
San oem MMMM GIG a ds bx od it bade “ede ete 215 04 
RNASE Uc UME he oe dibs cp cbcdc a sdidbién Holecd Seédds os sciee 2 33 55 
Boomerang. lo) Wat MINORS 6 dddailcctitidc doe Hbdc cunt cits caaca’ 2 46 16 
Wet We Rabie ots cess settee ccbecvaidcecsedec dacctdecd 2 47 00 
ARO GORE ob a dish icki de Fasiviie céiweves PivedveGeesvendss 2 50 45 





patria: 









































Gravesend Bay Y. R. A.. 


SEA GATE—NEW YORK BAY. 
Saturday, Aug. 10. : 

Tue eleventh of the series of races arranged by the 
Gravesend Bay Y. R. A. was sailed on Saturday, Aug. 
10, under the auspices of the Atlantic Y. C. 

There was a good breeze from the S., and the boats 
made good titfie over the courses. The summaries: 





Spat 
Vivian, S. EH. VetaoR......0..ccevscccccsccccves 3 07 45 
Akista, George Hill..............scseeeeeseeeees 3 32 30 
Sloops—30ft. Class—Start, 3:20 
Squaw, H. J. Heath........c.ccccocsccccssceves 2 23 40 
Sloops—25ft. Class P 
Cockatoo, Hendon Chubb.............++- 1 22 2 
Song and Dance, E. F. Luckenbach 1 33 38 
Sloops—21ft. Class 
Wraith, Calvin Tomkins..............+esse00++ 1 29 20 
Spots, D. D. Alllerton..........seeeeecerereeees 1 33 44 
Sloops—18ft. Class—Start, 3 
Bobble, A. W. Speie...c.cccccccsccccccccceseves 1 40 55 
Budget, Henry Anthony.............-+00eese00e 
Constance, F. D. Prentice............+.-s+++s008 
Marine and Field Class—Start, 3:30. 
Jig-a-Jig, W. A. Hutcheson...........00+0++008 5 07 35 1 37 35 
Kelpie, W. K. Brown.........s.eseeeeeees 7 138 15 
Vixen, Baylor & Mahoney............+++-e+0008 1 38 55 
Stinger, A. P. Clapp........--sscessseeeeceeees 1 40 08 
uinque, L. H. Smith...........-..ceeeeeeeeers 1 42 15 
lying Fox, Cone & Buckman............-++- 1 42 5 





The winners were: Class M, Vivian; Class , Cocka- 
too; Class Q, Wraith; Class R, Pebble; Marine and 
Field Special, Jig-a-Jig. 


Cohasset Y. C. 


COHASSET, MASS. 
Saturday, Aug. 17. 

THE ninth race of the Cohasset Y. C. was sailed off 
the club house in a very light S.W. breeze Saturday, 
Aug. 17. Two classes of knockabouts started. In the 
regular class Nereid won by 10m, from Eleanor; the 
other seven boats which entered withdrew. In the special 
class Tunipoo won by 15m. The summary: 





Knockabout Class. 


E Elapsed. 
Werebl, W. BR, -Bebr8.....cccssvecssesccccecnssesscccesccceven 2 31 45 
Bleanor, Frank Moors.......ccccccccccccsccscccccccccesccess 2 41 45 
Remora, Glover Crocker..........ccscsccscecccccvcscesccees Withdrew. 
Monsoon, J. Knowles...........ssssccscssocscesecs .. Withdrew. 
Barracuda, A. C. Burrage..... .. Withdrew. 
. PO DEMIR, 6. censeesbosesbbenbsunoesctans Withdrew. 





Daten, TR. B. WEMAaRs. 000000rcc0ssyovervcvcvccccesvcscenes Withdrew. 
Special Class. 





Tunipoo, W. R. Bremer 20 00 
Fancy, C. W. Barron..............+.- 9% 
Fly, C. W. Barron..........seeescceseceeeeeeseecesseenesesens 2 


The schooner yacht Fleur de Lys, owned by Dr. L. A. 
Stimson, N. Y. Y. C., arrived on Aug. 17 from Gibraltar 
via Madeira, after a passage of twenty-seven days. She 
left this port on March 8, with her owner and a party of 
friends on board for a cruise in the Mediterranean. She 
crossed the ocean in twenty-four days, experiencing very 
heavy weather, but lost nothing except a sea_anchor. 
Among the ports visited since she left here were Palermo, 
Malta, Corfu, Cattaro, Venice, Naples and Leghorn. On 
the way home she made a southerly cruise as far south as 


latitude 24. 
neuer 


Mr. Frank N. Tandy, who has been associated with 
Mr. B. B. Crowninshield, the well-known naval archi- 
tect, for several years, has now severed his connection 
with him, and has opened an office at 31 State street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., where he will establish a general nfarine 
agency. It is Mr. Tandy’s intention to give special at- 
tention to the organization and promotion of sailing and 
steamship companies. He will also buy and sell first-class 
marine instruments. A rather unique and interesting 
feature of Mr, Tandy’s new venture is to be the exploita- 
tion of good schooner property. There have been cases 
where such vessels have earned and paid over 20 per cent. 
dividends, and Mr. Tandy is a firm believer in the pos- 
sibilities of this class of property. 


Glew Publications. 


—__©-—- 
Flowers and Ferns in Their Haunts. 


Wits the arrival of the birds, the putting forth by shrub and 
tree of the first leaflets of tender green, and the coming of the 
warm spring days, which tempt us abroad, appears the usual rush 
of spring nature books, which of late years we have become so 
accustomed to see. One of the most beautiful of these, published 
by the Macmillans, is from the pen and camera of an author whose 
name has become familiar—Mrs, Mabel Osgood Wright, author of 
“Citizen Bird” and other similar volumes. The last arrival is a 
very charming book, and, we are inclined to think, may, per- 
haps, become more useful than any of its predecessors from ner 








en. 
"Ts it Mrs. Wright takes her reader abroad with her across the 
fields and along the edges of the woods in search of flowers and 
ferns. She does not profess to have discovered any new things to 
point out, but she has eyes, and knows how to use them, and in 
this respect she differs widely from most of those whom we meet 
in our daily lives. Moreover, she has in her mind a special thin: 
which she wishes the reader to see—the flower in the landscape, an 
that flower in its natural place, and surrounded by all its com- 
panions of the field, the hedgerow or the forest. In the flowers 
which she shows to her readers she sees something more than 
mere botanical specimens, and she éndues them with a certain life 
and personality which the nature-lover who is much abroad and 
much in contact with uncollected specimens will very readily 
comprehend. How much more do flowers and plants seem to 
him who sits down to rest among them than those same flowers 
and plants when gathered, thrown in a botanical box, and again 
taken out for study and preservation. There is much of fact in 
the remark that “the wild flower and fern is only to be truly 
known where it creeps, clings or sways, untroubled, in its home.” 
The volume before us contains a dozen chapters which roughly 
follow the course of the year. They treat of the coming spring, of 
the plants along the waterways, of those which have escaped the 
gardens, of wood flowers, of umble orchids, of poisonous plants. 
of ferns, of certain flowers that love the sun, of the family ot 
compositz, of flowers that grow along the road, of vines, and lastly 
of the flowers and fruits of late autumn. Finally the book ¢loses 
with an index and eevee which give, besides the vernacular 
plant names used in the text, their Latin equivalents, so that there 
shall be no doubt as to just what they mean. The story of the 
book is simply told, a plain description of what is seen abroad, 
with occasionally a few words about the author’s companions. But 
practically it is all description, yet description of a very charming 


ee 


FOREST AND STREAM. 





sort. 
fields and woods not easily to be matched, 

The volume is illustrated from photographs by the author and 
J. Horace McFarland. There are nearly sixty full-page and half- 
tone plates, and no fewer than 125 line ovina s, almost altogether 
of ferns or flowers or plants scattered through the text. 

These illustrations are the crowning glory of the volume, and 
will be a joy and a delight to every botanist and to every nature- 
lover, One may look over the plates, one after another, trying to 
decide which among them is best or worst, without being able to 
make up his mind. Each plate has some special charm of its 
own, which makes one long to speak of it, and yet the next plate 
is so beautiful as to drive the last one out of the memory. Not 
only are the photographs well taken, and the plates beautiful in 
themselves, but each is taken by an artist, and the views so chosen 
that, besides the flower and its beauty—and often detail—there are - 
other features of the picture which charm and delight. The volume 
shows better than almost any that we have seen what can be done 
in nature work by a true artist with the camera. Price, $2.50 


Hifle Fange and Gallery, 


. s s UU 
National Rifle Association. 
_ THE twenty-ninth annual meeting of the National Rifle Associa- 
tion of America, the second annual meeting of the United States 
Revolver Association and the tenth mt meeting of the New 
Jersey State Rifle Association will be held at Sea Girt, N. J., 
under the auspices of the last-named association, from Aug. 30 to 


It is a story of walks and rides in southern New England 








Sept. 7. 

At the same time there will be held two international contests, 
the first in twenty-three years. ~One of the contests is for the 
Palma trophy, representing the world’s cham ionship. This trophy 
has not been contested for since 1880, when the American team won 
it by defeating a team from Great Britain. This year Canada is 
sending a team to try and take it across the border. 

_The other match is a special challenge match between teams of 
eight men from the Ulster Rifle Association, of Belfast, Ireland, 
and the New Jersey State Rifle Association; 15 shots for each man 
at 800, 900 and 1,000 yards, with any rifle. 

The Irish team sailed for America on the 2st inst. 
are, besides the team, the Marquis of Dufferin and 
prominent Irish sportsmen, besides several ladies. 


In the party 
six or eight 


Composing the Irish team are men who have been shooting on 
the Irish “Eight” at Bisley for years. Such men as Barnett 
Braithwaite, enry, Caldwell, Millner, Thynne, Morgan, and 


Chadwick, whose names are well known in the rifle-shooting 
world as expert long-range shots, are the material which the young, 
inexperienced shooters of the New Jersey Association have against 
them. Not only are the yoreyann new at this game, but they 
are also seriously handicappd by not having the proper kind of 
small-caliber rifles for such shooting. Mr. Foulke, the well-known 
shot of Philadel hia, is coaching the New Jersey team, and he pre- 
dicts that Yankee ingenuity and pluck will pull them through 
victors. Of the men who have been doing the best work on the 
New Jersey team may be mentioned Capt. Whittemore, Dr. Hud- 
son, Capt. Martin, Baker, Malcolm, Tuttle and Foulke. New Jer- 
sey will take good care of the visitors. Col, Thompson, aide-de- 
camp to the Governor, has placed his steam yacht at the dis- 
posal of the entertainment committee, and the Irish team will be 
met down the Bay and taken to Atlantic Highlands, where they 
will be taken aboard the train for Sea Girt. ; 

All of the interest in the coming tournament is not by any means 
centered in the international matches. Never before in the history 
of rifle shooting in this country has there been so much interest 
manifested in the annual interstate matches by the guardsmen of 
the different States. 

As against six States being represented by State teams, which is 
the largest number ever before assembled together in competition, 
there will this year be about eight State teams on the grounds to 
compete for the Hilton and Marathon trophies. 

The United States Marine Corps will be represented by a strong 
team, which has been training at the navy range at Annapolis 
for over a month. The Department of the Past, &: S. Army, will 
also in all probability send a team from Governor’s Island. 

Maine has already selected her team, competitions for that pur- 
pose having been held at Brunswick, Me., on Aug. 3. 

The Pennsylvania State team will be selected from the men 
making the res scores at the State shoot at Mt. Gretna, Pa., 
Aug. 27, 28 and 29. Pennsylvania will also send the winning regi- 
= team and a squadron team to represent her guard at Sea 

irt. 

New York has selected by competition twenty-five men, who are 
now practicing at Creedmoor, with the United States magazine rifle. 
Later on the twelve men to compose the State team will be se- 
lected by a second competition. 

New York will also be represented by regimental teams from 
the Twelfth, Ninth, Seventh-first, Seventh, Seventy-fourth, Twenty- 
third and Thirteenth regiments, ard a team from Squadron A and 
the Naval Reserve. 

For some reason not fully understood Massachusetts has decided 
not to send a team. For a great many years Massachusetts could 
boast of as fine a body of expert riflemen in her militia as there 
was in the country, but of late years very little has been heard 
from her in this respect. 

Battery B, Light Artillery, of Boston, will send a revolver team 
to defend their title to the military team championship, won last 
year. There will also be several regimental teams from the State. 

The Rhode Island team is in training at the Rumford range, and 
is putting up some very fine scores. 

oth the District of Columbia and New Jersey will enter State 
teams, and the usual number of regimental, troop and company 
teams. The New Jersey Naval Reserve and batteries and signal 
corps will this year, for the first time, be represented in the 
matches. The revolver team will also be entered from the Fourth 
Regiment. Both the District and Jersey teams are shooting with 
the United States magazine rifle, and are doing such good work 
that both ought to be near the top of the list when the match is 
decided. Maryland will be represented by a team from the Fifth 


Regiment of Baltimore and a troop team in the carbine and re- 
volver matches. » . . . 
Vermont, New Hampshire, Ohio, Michigan, Minnesota and 


Delaware will be represented by either a State or regimental 
team or both, but little is known of the work being done at the 
local ranges. 

Sea Girt will certainly be an interesting place to visit during 
these national contests. Every arm of the service will be repre- 
sented, and the encampment will be as near a national camp for 
our armed forces as we are ever likely to have. The State of New 
Jersey deserves a great deal of credit for fostering a sport of 
such national + yo as rifle shooting—excellence in which 
was at one time the backbone of our national strength. 

Military riflemen are not going to monopolize all the interest 
at the meeting. The Schuetzen shooters are also well looked 
after. The National Rifle Association of America has in its pro- 
gramme a team match for civilian clubs, and all of the larger clubs 
will send their best men to try and win the pennant and interclub 
championship of the United States. Such well-known clubs as the 
Massachusetts Rifle Association, Philadelphia Rifle Association, 
New Jersey State Rifle Association, Manhattan Rifle and Revolver 
Association, District of Columbia Rifle Association, Zettler Rifle 
Club, of New_York; Pittsburg Rifle Club, Crescent City Rifle Club, 
of Scranton, Pa.; Iroquois Rifle Club, of eee Pa.; Hoboken 
Independent Schuetzen Corps, Elite Rifle Club, of Brooklyn; 
San Antonio (Texas) Shooting Society, Syracuse (N. Y.) Rifle 
Club, and the Italian Shooting Association, of New York, will 
be represented. % 

The success of the Schuetzen shooting end of the tournament 
is assured by having such men as William Hayes, Gus Zimmer- 
mann, Tom Keller, Emil Berekmann, Dr. Hudson, Nathan Sper- 
ing, Dr. Stillman, John T. Humphries and Harry Pope looking 
after its interest. , : er 

Revolver-shooting enthusiasts will have their interests well 
looked after by Dr. Sayre, of New York; Lieut. Paine and E. E 
Patridge, of ston; E. L. Harphan, of Chicago, and J. B. 
Crabtree, of S ringheld, Mass. verything possible has been 
done to provide ierenting matches. An innovation is a dis- 
appearing-man target, at which the contestants have only twelve 
seconds in which to fire their six shots. The railroads of the 
country, recognizing that there will be thousands of visitors at- 
tending the tournament, have made s) rates to Sea Girt, be- 
ginning Aug. 24. The special-rate tickets may be purchased in 
any of the following States: Maine, New pshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New York, New Jer- 


lvania, Delaware, Maryland, District of Columbi 
Vicginia, West "Virginia, Ohio, | Indiana , Texas and parts o 
Tilinois, Michigan and Ontario, Canada 


Lieut. Albert S. Jones, secretary of the National Rifle Associa- 








[Auc. 24, 1901. 


tion of America, has received from D. Morillon, president of the 
Union des Societes de Tir de France, the following communica- 
tion: 

“I have the pleasure of informing you, and that you will 
notify your president and the committee, that the Union of French 

ieties, while not’ able to send a team to your great 
meeting of 1901, has nevertheless Been desirous of testifying its 
friendship for the National Rifle Association of America, and that 
it has decided to offer for this meeting a bronze medallion of 
Gloria Victis, framed in oak, and two silver plaquettes in_ cases.” 

The above prizes have been received by Governor Voorhee$, of 
New Jersey, from the French Ambassador at Washington, and 
are now on exhibition at the club house of the New Jersey State 
Rifle Association. 

The magnificent range at Sea Girt is being put in complete order 
for the meeting; more revolver targets have been built to accom- 
modate the increased number of patrons. There are now eight 
targets at 1,000yds. In all there will be eighty-one targets, at all 
ranges, in use during the matches. 

Lieut. Avsert S. Jones, 
' Secretary N. R. A. of A. 

Sea Girt, N. J., Aug. 9. 


Cincinnati Rifle Association. . 


Cincinnati, O.—The following scores were made in regular com- 
ag by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at Four- 
file House, Reading road. Conditions, ds., off-hand, at the 
German ring target. Bruns was declared champion for the oy 
with the fine score of 220. Hofer was high on the honor with 66. 
Weather, clear; thermometer, 90; wind, from 9 to 3: 





DUE. Nita ddishin Seaeanesabsiebendan ~.. 24 22 23 21 21 20 20 23 25 21—220 
21 14 20 20 20 25 22 20 24 24—210 
21 22 21 19 24 20 14 24 22 21—208 
ERE? 25a tnd neneseonessaen 23 23 22 24 22 21 21 19 24 20—219 
21 22 22 22 21 24 25 21 20 16—214 
18 23 25 23 16 17 21 22 17 20—202 
END .: sbi saresph Ub cb ees bes vaneseshs 18 22 25 18 25 25 15 20 23 22—213 
16 20 22 21 24 24 22 18 23 15—206 
22 22 23 21 23 20 17 14 21 21—204 
BRGREE  adbccéccccovccsentdepetesorte 19 23 24 20 20 17 18 14 19 22—196 
25 16 20 22 20 25 13 14 18 18—191 
18 20 22 16 18 23 22 17 18 17—191 
DS esetevs Geban Rei es cawenunebichnend ll 20 17 19 19 22 20 23 19 17 15—191 
21 21 18 22 8 12 19 22 22 22—187 
ES ncn ccivevevecevdnnebnesebs 18.21 23 21 19 13 10 12 15 23—175 
13 14 22 201319 71920 9—156 
1115 9 18 12 16 16 18 17 22—152 
MOE wcencesvtcnsveeeccéenctsceccnves 17 16 18 19 17 10 24 21 22 25—189 
19 22 19 21 17 19 14 15 12 20—177 
17 14 16 25 23 9 21 21 11 18—175 
Honor Target: 
Hofer... ...--- 19 28,2466 Strickmeier ......... 18 21 23-62 
Nestler .. PSS eeoccseceee 17 16 18—61 


Aug. 18.—The following scores were made _in a 
tion to-day by members of the Cincinnati Rifle Association, at 
Four-Mile House, Reading road. Conditions, 200yds., off-hand, at 
the German ring target. Gindele was declared champion for the 
day with the good score of 219. Weather, partly cloudy; ther- 
mometer, 86 degrees; wind 2 to 4 o’clock: 


NS Si ress csocnsSecvevdsncssvasey 25 16 21 21 19 25 23 23 23 23—219 
20 20 21 22 18 23 20 18 20 21—203 

19 21 20 21 22 16 20 20 20 22—201 

DED. vesbvkbe snncdepeksnessoeuseesen 24 20 24 18 21 21 23 24 22 21—218 
22 22 20 18 21 23 24 23 21 22—217 

20 22 20 22 23 21 24 18 21 23—214 

NES Ca sapdavkssxnae tnssdanovesade 18 20 24 23 25 20 20 20 24 22—216 
17 14 23 21 23 18 22 20 24 22-204 

19 22 21 22 15 18 25-19 23 20—204 

NEO | 5 cucdsvacnsxesesonsesneee 23 21 22 24 23 23 22 21 21 14—214 
a 16 21 22 22 23 17 25 20 23 24—213 

23 22 24 18 18 24 2 23 20 17—209 

SERIES ic vecnncndeteskhpaew enamel 25 20 24 19 20 16 25 25 17 23-214 
21 23 25 20 20 14 24 16 25 22-210 

22 23 16 19 19 21 22 24 19 18—203 

BEER 2a. co caun See paueendees sees naeel 25 25 21 20 22 17 21 21 21 17—210 - 
20 21 14 24 21 17 25 17 23 21—203 

21 17 4 19 19 19 17 19 18 Zi—182 

NS 550.6654 5kn be ee00sse00ss500 23 18 20 24 15 20 19 14 24 22—199 
21 14 19 12 19 18 24 18 23 20—188 

20 13 19 24 20 17 2116 22 9—181 

ee 6 ioccossseveedssnsdss acer 18 18 25 21 20 21 15 20 16 21—195 
23 19 22 20 14 23 19 17 18 18—193 

19 19 19 20 15 20 20 16 20 18—186 

IE sis apc cana datea uh cunth cx Sek caaee 22 15 17 19 20 23 16 19 18 15—184 
14 22 23 9 18 20 21 14 20 22—183 

18 14 14 19 21 22 18 14 19 20—179 

RN cb sin sw ahilige ons key vertvaeu@nceee 24 22 23 18 13 21 13 24 19 16—193 
20 22 20 14 16 17 21 16 22 22—190 

18 14 20 21 21 19 25 21 10 16—185 

MOOR Gus inikascesssYesesshvecsbiceinpen 18 12 15 19 14 19 22 20 19 23—181 
21 13 24 18 22 7 10 21 21 16—175 

22 14 17 11 18 10 18 11 13 12—146 

SN oss ioivess GCuthbanbacasee 15 20 16 24.1817 9 21 17 15—172 
12 13 23 19 17 14 15 14 22 15—164 

21 11 15 18 18 10 16 20 20 13-162 


Honor target: Gindele 52, Payne 43, Bruns 57, Strickmeier 57, 
Nestler 61, Roberts 61, Trounstine 33, Jonscher BB, Hofer 38, Lux 
56, Topf 5, Uckotter 5. 





Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club. 


Sax Francisco, Aug. 11.—Two of the Colorado delegation of 
shooters are still with us, viz—C. J. Barnet and D. W. King—and 
Yeager is in Watsonville. King has concluded to open a shooting 
— in San José, and the others may stay here permanently. 

arnes, wanted a 50-shot match on the Columbian target, so we 
gave him a chance to do us up to-day, and he did it. 


ere are 
his 50 shots in detail, 200yds., offhand: 
C. J. Bornes......... sovecebessese 3751361 4 2104 
165 314 7 8 4 41668 
6423348 9 5 TB 
27954852 7 46 
; 463 8 212 411 5 964278 
ee eS” ee eee op bUdba devs capamerhsbecd 82 58 59 60 72—331 
Bi IE sk TDs na vicncsudecncinsessnonaseted ceseduerent 63 70 62 68 72—335 


Young paid for the refreshments without a murmur. Then the 
trio, and Hoffman, tried to down Barnes’ 42 score. The best 
King could do was 54; Hoffman made 63, and Barnes’ bullets 
were gone before he knew it. Young made 55 and 48, and finally 
the following score, which contains more 1’s than have ever been 
recorded in a single score, viz.: 

Be ily FEM eh én woocapsbinisbnnb ean ve 1217981414 1-8 

The 7 and 4 were good holds, high shot at 12 o’clock, and prob- 
ably due to the sun’s rays on the back of the target, giving it a 
luminous pepeeenes. Each shot was spotted by Henderson and 
Hoffman before the marker could disk them, the holes looking 
like points of fire on the black. Hoffman has ordered a Pope 
rifle and will be heard from later. The Native Sons are forming 
a new club and will shoot on our range at Harbor Viey. This club 
will be mili in character. Col. elloge tells us he is forming 
still another club of shooters, which will be American from the 

ound . The Columbia Pistol and Rifle Club will join the 

ational Rifle Association at its next regular meeting. me of 
them felt like attending the national American shoot to see what 
it would be like to hear their own familiar language sp>ken, 
especially when invited into a national meeting of the same. 
Say, brethren, it does seem proper, now, doesn’t it? 
Frep O. Younes. 


Qrapshooting. —- 
—_@— 


If you want your shoot to be announced here send a 
notice like the following: 


Fixtures. 
Aug. 20-21.—Piqua, O.—Piqua Rod and Gun Club’s tournament. 


Aug. 21.—Hol urg Junction, Pa.—Target shoot of second 
series of Keystone 


Aug. 21-22.— 
ne Den Club. J. 








ooting . 
Lake, Ind.—Midsummer tournament of the 
L. Head, Mgr. 











' 
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Aug. 22-23.—Fairmont, Minn.—Target tournament of the Fair- 

TMAng. tt Pinsent Hill, Mo-Fiith annual sweepstake and 
Oo annual sw e mer- 

chentice tournament of the Pleasant: Hill Colored Gun Club. 
T. H. Cohron, Pr ‘ 

Aug. 27-28.—Northville, Mich.—Tournament of the Michigan 
Trapshooters’ gue. L. L. Brooks, .Sec’y. 

hm 7 27-30.—Okoboji, Ia.—Lake Okoboji amateur tournament, at 
iuncle's Park; added. For programmes, address E. C. 

inshaw. . 
ont, peaaren’ O.—Merchandise shoot of the Cleveland 

un Club, 

a. ining, N. Y.—All-day live-bird and target shoot of 
the aang Gun Club. C. G. Blandford, Capt. ; 

Sept. 2.—Ilion, N. Y.—Amateur shoot of the Remington Gun 
Club. W. H. Grimshaw, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2.—Meriden, Conn.—Labor Day tournament of the Parker 
Gun Club. Also Bristol sh bake. C. S. Howard, Sec’y. 

Sept. 2—Albeny, . Y.—Bluerock tournament of the Forester 
Gun Club. H. H. Valentine, My. 
ous re City, Ind.—Tournament of the Parent Grove 

un Club. 

Sept. 2-3.—Portlahd, Me.—Maine State tournament, under the 
auspices of the Portland Gun Club. S. B. Adams, secretary. 

Sept. 2-3—Richmond, Va.—Second annual tournament of the 
Virginie Trapshooters’ Association. Mr. John Parker, Mgr. Mr. 
pA Tignor, Sec’y. | E 

Sept. 3-4.—Bellefontaine, O.—Silver Lake Gun Club’s tourna- 
ment. 

Sept. 3-6.—Lake Okoboji, Ia.—Indian tournament, to be held at 
Arnold’s Park; $800 added.’ C. W. Budd, Arnold’s Park, Iowa. 

Sept. 4.—Holmesburg Junction, Pa.—Target shoot of second 
series of Keystone Shooting League. 

Sept. 4-6.—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Chattanooga Gun Club’s tourna- 


ment. 
Sept. 11—Montpelier, Vt.—Montpelier Gun Club’s tournament; 
a for the Robin Hood international trophy. G. B. Walton, 


ec’y. 

Sept. 10-12.——-Sidney, O.—Sidney Gun Club’s tournament. 
Sept. 11-12.—Warren, Ind.—Warren Gun Club’s tournament. 
Sept. 11-13.—Canton, O.—Canton Gun Club’s tournament. 

Sept. 16-17.—St. Joseph, Mo.—St. Joseph Gun Club’s tournament. 
a 19-20.—Alton, Ill—Two-day tournament of the Piasa Gun 
ub. 
Sept. 20-21.—Titusville, Pa.—First annual tournament of the 

Titusville Gun Club. H. Pfeiffer, Sec’y. 
Sept. 24-26.—Cincinnati, O.—Cincinnati Gun Club’s annual handi- 
~~ target tournament; $300 added. Charles F. Dreihs, Sec’y. 
ct. 1-4.—Detroit, Mich.—John Parker’s annual international 
tournament; three days targets, one live birds; $300 in money and 
trophies; distance ares. : 
ct. 9-10.—Huntington, Ind.—Tournament of the Erie Gun Club. 
Oct, 9-11.—St. Thomas, Ont.—Tom Donley’s fifth annual tourna- 
ment; live birds and tar; ee 
Oct. 15-16.—Greenville, O.—Regular annual tournament of the 
Greenville Shotgun Club. H. A. McCaughery, Sec’y. 
Haverhill, Mass.—Series of prize shoots every Saturday, June 1 
to Aug. 31, ge by the Haverhille Gun Club. S. G. Miller, Sec’y. 
Newark, N. J.—South Side Gun Club target shoot, every Sat- 
urday afternoon. 
Chicago, Ill.—Garfield Gun Club’s live-bird trophy shoots, first 
and third Saturdays of eath month. Grounds, West Monroe street 
and Fifty-second avenue. Dr, J. W. Meek, Sec’y. 


CONTESTS AT INTERSTATE PARK. 


Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Two miles beyond Jamaica, on 
L&% & Trains direct to grounds. Completely appointed 
shooting grounds always ready for matches, club shoots or private 
practice. Café and hotel accommodations. 

Interstate Park, Queens, L. I.—Weekly shoot of the New Utresht 
Gun Club—Saturdays. 

Sept. 10-13.—Interstate Park, L. I.—New York State shoot, under 
the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club; $750 added; valuable 
list of merchandise prizes. Walter F. Sykes, President, 85 Water 
street, New York. 


INTERSTATE ASSOCIATION CONTESTS. 


Elmer E. Shaner, Manager. 


Aug. 21-22.—Auburn, Me.—The Interstate Association’s tourna- 
ment, under the auspices of the Auburn Gun Club. L. A. Barker, 
*y. 


DRIVERS AND TWISTERS. 


Club secretaries are invited to send their scores for publication in 
these columns, also any news notes they may care to have printed, Ties 
on all events are considered as divided unless otherwise reported. Mail 
all such matter to Forest and Stream Publishing Company, 346 Broad- 
way, New York. 


7% 





The programme of the New York State tournament, which is 
to be held at Interstate park, Queens, L. I., Sept. 10 to 13, in- 
clusive, under the auspices of the New Utrecht Gun Club, is ex- 
ceptionally sterling in the conditions of the competition which it 
offers to the trap shooters, both in respect to the open and State 
events. The competition arranged for the two classes of shooters— 
that is, that of the open and State events—is alike in each, with 
the exception that in the latter, $20 is added to each event. The 
oomaninns for the first and second days, State and open events 
respectively, are four events at 15 targets, $1.50 entrance; and one 
at 20 targets, $2 entrance. The third day provides six events at 
15 targets, $1.50 entrance; and the merchandise event, which 
contains a valuable list of prizes of sterling worth and _ special 
fitness for the use of sportsmen who shoot or fish. A Lefever 
gun, Smith gun, Parker gun, Winchester ns pee rifle, Marlin 
rifle, revolvers, rods, reels, gun cases, shell cases, etc., form 
a part of the list. There are a number of objects of art, which 
will be offered for special events, which will be arranged as time 
allows. On each of the first three days there will be a handicap 
by distance, 14 to 25 yards, at 100 targets, $7 entrance, targets 
included, $100 added to each. No percentages are taken from 
the purses, although there is $750 added money. The handicap 
events make of added money appropriated for the open com- 

tition, to which there is a further appropriation ot $75 for the 
high averages in the entire open sweepstake a, divided 
as follows: First, $25; second, $20; third, $15; fourth, $10; fifth, 
$5. The State events also have high average prizes, as follows: 
oa $25; second, $15; third, $10; fourth, igh guns govern 
the division of the moneys in the handicaps and the Rose system 
in the sweepstakes. Targets 2 cents. On the fourth day there 
are four live bird events, 7, 10 and 15 birds, $5, $7.50 and $10 
entrance, respectively, class shooting. The State Convention will 
be held on the evening of Sept. 10, at 8 o’clock, at Interstate 
park. The programme contains the Long Island R. R. time 
table. Send guns and ammunition to Interstate park, prepaid. 
Mr. Elmer E. Shaner, famous as manager and expert, will man- 
age the tournament. For ee and further particulars, ad- 
dress Mr. W. F. Sykes, resident of the New Utrecht Gun Club, 
8 Water street, New York. € programme is attractive and 
generous. Big so-called added money on the one hand means 
nothing in the way of added money, if it is taken out of the 
purses, or made by charging a higher price for the targets. The 
merchandise list also is the result of purchase or club contribu- 
tions, and, therefore, is free of moral sandbagging. 


Programmes are out for the seventh annual Labor Day tourna- 
ment of the Parker Cus Geb, Meriden, Conn, Sept. 2. The 
competition is o to all. Ten events are on the programme, at 
15 and 2 torgute, slteractsly, $1.30 and $2.40 entrance. Grounds 
o at 8:30 A. M. Programme shooting starts at 9:30 A. M. 
Pare will be divided by the Rose system, four moneys, 5, 4, 3, 
2. Price of targets, 2 cents, included in ail entrances. Shooters 
may enter for price of targets only in all events. Take electric 
cars to Hanover Park. Cars leave depot every fifteen minutes. 
Loaded shells for sale at club house. Guns and shells shipped to 
C. S. Howard, prepaid, will be delivered at club grounds free of 
cost. A Bristol sh bake. Dinner will be served on the 

ounds, consisting of baked lamb, sweet potatoes, Irish potatoes, 
ried sweet corn, etc. Tickets, 50 cents. Apply to the secretary, 
C. S. Howard. Interstate rules govern. 


‘Lhe Montpelier (Vt.) Gun Club announces its tournament for 
Sept. 11, commencing the gona at 9:30 o’clock. There are 
eleven events, at 10, 15 an targets, and extra events will be 
shot if time permits. Targets, 1 cent, included in entrance. Any- 
one may shoot for targets only. Rose system. Lunch and am- 


munition can be obtained on the grounds. The secretary, Mr. 
G. B. Walton, writes us as follows: “The Union Gun Club has 
accepted the challenge made by the Robin Hood Gun Club, for 
the Robin Hood International Trophy, and the contest for the 
same will be held on the grounds of the Montpelier Gun Club 
on Sept. 11. All friends are cordially invited to attend the tourna- 
ment. Both the Robin Hoods and Unions would be pleased to 
have other teams enter the contest for the trophy.” 


Mr. C. G. Blackford, captain of the Ossining (N. Y.) Gun Club, 
informs us that his club will give an all-day live bird and target 
shoot on Labor day (Sept. 2), rain or shine. The holiday shoots 
of this club are popular and always well attended. Ossining is 
thirty miles from New York City, on the N. Y. C. & H. R. R. R. 
The shooting will be sweepstakes. Refreshments on the grounds. 


The brochure issued by the Indians, the tribe of chiefs which 
holds a-sun and target dance at Lake Okoboji, Ia., Aug. 27-30, 
and which, in pleasing verse, treats poetically of the members and 
the forthcoming tournament, is from the pen of Mr. F. C. Riehl, 
of Alton, Ill., who is known as Chief Piasa, and holds the office 
of Chief Scribe. It may be obtained on application to him. 


Mr. John Parker’s annual international tournament will be held 
at Detroit, Mich., Oct. 1 to 4, three days of which will be devoted 
to target competition and one day at live birds, and $300 will be 
added in money and trophies. It will make a three weeks’ 
circuit with Cincinnati, O., and St. Thomas, Ont. There will be 
distance handicaps, ® 


The programme of the all-day shoot of the Portsmouth, N. H., 
Gun Club, to be held on Saturday of this week, has twelve events, 
at 10 and 15 targets alternately. Events 5 and 6, a total of 25 targets, 
constitute the team match. Saests 1% cents. Lunch served free. 
Loaded shells for sale. All shooters are invited. The president is 
W. E. Storer; the secretary is W. I. Philbrick. 


Mr. W. P. Markel, of the Markel Shot and Lead Works, St. 
Louis, Mo., was a visitor in New York for several days in the past 
week, and made many friends for himself and his company. The 
latter has become a member of the Interstate Association, America’s 
most national trapshooting Association, 


The Hudson Gun Club, of Jersey City, N. J., will offer some 
prizes for competition at the club shoots, which will be competed 
in distance handicaps, and among the members who are _men- 
tioned for the back marks are Messrs. Dudley, Schorty, Duke, 
Bock, Hausman and others. 

Rg 


Mr. R. A. Welch is shooting at the great international tournament 
at Namur. On July 24, at 5 meters, gne-half meter back of the 
famous Mackintosh, with whom he divided, Mr. Welch killed 21 
straight. He and Mackintosh divided 3,000 francs. There were 
fifty-one contestants in this event, the Prix de Creppe. 


Mr. John B. Mosby, chairman of the tournament committee, has 
issued a circular letter calling attention to the first annual handi- 
cap tournament of the Cincinnati Gun Club, to be held on Sept. 
24, 25 and 26, and inviting shooters to participate. Mr. Mosby’s 
address is 115 E. Second street, Cincinnati, O. 


Mr. H. A. MeCoughery. of Greenville, O., announces that the 
Greenville Shot Gun Club, of which he is the secretary, will give 
its regular annual tournament on Oct. 15 and 16. 


Mr. G. G. Williamson, of Muncie, Ind., informs us that the 
dates of the Erie Gun Club’s tournament have been changed to 
Oct. 9 and 10. 


Bernwarp Wartens. 


Dusted or Broken Targets. 


Since the matter of scoring or not scoring to the credit of the 
contestant a dusted target was discussed in Forrest anp STREAM 
much interest has been manifested in both by individuals and the 
press. As was to be anticipated in a subject presented from an 
unusual viewpoint, it evoked quite opposite opinions. There was 
the firm conviction of the man whose beliefs were established by 
the long habit of thinking over the same thing in the same man- 
ner, under the same conditions, year in and year out; the man 
whose veneration for the thoughts and rulings of his predecessors 
or contemporaries prevented him from having an independent 
thought for himself, and last but not least, the man who was sure 
that there is such a radical difference between a dusted target and 
a broken target that only the latter is worthy of being scored as a 
merit, while to dust a target is the same as to miss it. 

Mr. Will K. Park, trap editor of aeneine Life, while generally 
very sound in his views, particularly on all matters of which he 
writes, in reviewing our comments on the subject, seems to have 
been hasty and superficial in his examination of the matter, for 
surely he cannot fail to perceive on more careful consideration the 
fallacy of his contention. Referring to our comments, he says: 

“The writer then goes on to ask, ‘Why shall not a dusted target 
be scored to the shooter?’ The reason that the target should not 
be scored to the shooter is because the prevailing rules say that it 

shall not be. These rules were made years ago by the leaders in 
the sport of clay-pigeon shooting at that time. Afterward the 
Interstate Association appointed a committee to revise the old 
rules and make a set conforming to all occasions of the present 
day. This learned body of ‘practical trap shots decided that a 
shooter, to have a target scored as ‘dead,’ should break a percep- 
tible piece from it. The Interstate Association made these rules 
for use in their tournaments, and other clubs can adopt them or 
let them alone, or issue a set of rules of their own.” 

In reply to the foregoing, it may be cited that a number of 
scientists some centufies ago agreed that the earth was flat; that 
the sun moves; that witches were a common product, etc. The 
only way in which the world progressed in matters of fancy which 
contravened matters of fact was by changing the matters of fancy, 
for the reason that a fact is eternal. ow, while it is true that 
rules were made years ago by the leaders in the sport, it also is 
true that they have been added to, amended, and changed, and the 
fact, which Mr. Park urges, that “the Interstate Association ap- 
pes a committee to revise the old rules and make a set con- 
orming to all occasions of the present day,” is rather against the 
compliment which he evidently intended to pay the men who were 
leaders in the sport years ago. Continuing, he says: “This learned 
body of practical trap shots decided that a shooter,” etc. He 
overlooks the point that the older leaders in the sport had decided 
this matter, and that the committee of the Interstate Association 
did not decide it, but adopted what it considered decided. It is 
hardly to be expected that the Interstate Association or its com- 
mittee considered that its rulings were beyond criticism, or that 
they were to stand unaltered through all the ages. 

In Forest anp Stream of last week a member of that com- 
mittee indorsed our views on this point. 

“Any one can make gun club rules, and many clubs have ground 
rules to govern themselves quite different from those in general 
use. In Schuylkill county the rules in live-bird shooting are 
different from those of any other section. If a club holding a 
tournament decides to give shooters dusted targets, they can do 
so by stating it on their progeaenanes. Then the cry will be 
heard: “Say, referee, I knocked dust from that bird!” just as you 
hear it now: “I got a piece off that target.” __ 

Granting all the foregoing, we fail to perceive what bearing it 
has on a matter of fact. A target is hit or it is not. The rules 
which some club may have on live-bird shooting are not relevant 
or material to the fact. As a matter of every-day shooting ex- 
perience the majority of onlookers at a tournament will agree on a 
target being dusted, whereas there are the most opposing state- 
ments in respect to a perceptible piece, an inaccurate statement 
in itself, for the rules mean a visible piece. A piece may be 
“perceptible” to the sense of touch or smell or taste as well as to 
the eye. He further remarks: 

“In order to govern any sport there must be fixed rules, and the 
one covering dusted targets is a good one. If dusted targets were 
allowed to be scored in the shooters’ favor many men would take 
advantage of it by using a load which would dust the targets even 


if it did not break them. By using 1%0z. of No. 9s or 10s, a quick 
shot should dust or break every target thrown for him, while a 
slow shot would be in exactly the same boat he is in at the present 
time. 

It is well known that No. 9s or 10s are inferior for target break- 
ing, particularly on windy days or in summer when the weather is 
warm and the targets consequently tougher. We do not believe 
that any target shooter in America can use 9s and 10s and perform 
up to his average, even if he counts both the dusted and broken 
targets broken with them. They will neither dust nor break them 
to the degree asserted in the foregoing. Even if a quick shot of 
the skill assumed in the foregoing statement were to break every 
target thrown for him (wholly an assumption, by the way), in what 
manner would it be different from the accepted method of scoring? 
The expert practically breaks all, anyway, and very rarely dusts 
one at that. 

“To count dusted targets would be like scoring live birds dead 
when the feathers were knocked out of them; but in live-bird 
shooting a boundary line settles the question, 2nd a bird is scored 
lost even if killed stone dead a foot over this line. By the same 
rule a bird is scored dead if gathered within this line, even though 
it has but a single toe shot off, and is otherwise strong and 
healthy.” 

The foregoing paragraph contains more fallacy than al] the rest 
combined. Taking the average of shoots, probably five out of ten 
birds are gathered without being killed. There is no question of 
knocking the feathers off or even a feather. A visible or a per- 
ceptible piece is in this relation not considered. If one shot tips 
the wing of a bird, it is so crippled that it cannot fly, and the con- 
testant is allowed two or three minutes to chase it about and 
gather it. 

Indeed, there is no question at all under most rules concerning 
whether it was hit at all. The sole consideration is that it be shot 
at when it is on the wing, and is gathered within bounds. It is 
rather an unfortunate argument with which to bolster up a con- 
tention for a thoroughly broken target. 

A dusted target is not necessary one which is hit on the edge 
by an outer pellet of shot. Any one can go over the grounds after 
a tournament and pick up numerous targets, well hit, with from 
two to ten shot, and yet which are unbroken. 

The area of a target presented to the shooter is a variable quan- 
tity. It may be the edge or a large part of its surface; thus it 
may be a matter of chance under such circumstances whether the 
target is dusted, broken or missed. 

The consistency of the target varies with the temperature. What 
is a dusted target in summer might be a broken target in winter 
under precisely similar conditions of being hit. 

But, say some of the anti-dusters, the dusted target is not well 
hit, and should not be allowed to score as being equal to the one 
which has a os piece knocked off it. 

Granting that contention for the sake of argument, then the fer- 
ceptible piece should not score as being equal to the target which 
is smashed to atoms. If the piece is better than the dust, then 
the smash must be better than the piece. 

The ruling works a special hardship on the great army of trap- 
shooters who shoot in slow time. 

In conclusion, let any one take 100 cartridges loaded with No, 10 
shot, in a cylinder bore gun or any other gun, shoot at 1 tar- 
gets and report on their advantages. 





Utica, N. Y., Aug. 18.—You seem to doubt that targets cannot 
be dusted purposely. I will wager $25 that I can furnish a man 
who can score 9) or better in 100, if you count dust, and not 
break over & per cent.; inclosed find $5 forfeit. It is not really 
fair, for it is a sure thing. 

In last week’s issue you call me to account for saying “If it is 
right to score a dusted target, it is right to score a feathered 
pigeon,” and call it an unfortunate reference in support of my 
argument. I mean exactly what I say. If it is right to score 
a dusted target, it is right to score a feathered re. 

At best target shooting is only a makeshiit for field and pigeon 
shooting, as f will prove by the following: 

When the game season was ciosed and the shooters had shot 
up all the old bottles and tin cans they could get a Mr. Buzzy 
resurrected what was known as the gyro pigeon, that was wound 
up and flew a zig-zag course, and when hit hard would fall as a 
wounded bird would. Then came in at near the order named: 
Tin pigeon, glass ball, Payne’s ieather-filled ball, Ligowsky 
pigeon, Knoxville black bird, Peoria black bird, blue rock, Key- 
stone pigeon, king bird, dickey bird, bat, red bird, and coast 
pigeon, and what the above inventors claimed for their product, 

r. Cadi, was that they as nearly as possible represented pigeon 
and field shooting; and whoever heard of bagging a prairie 
chicken, quail, partridge, snipe, or duck, by getting a feather? 
Same thing as scoring dust from a target. 

A man who can break 20 straight should be protected from any 
inexperienced referee, by gunning wads for pieces, dust or imag- 
inary dust, and let men show him honor of first place by making 
a — that flies the distance, or beyond a certain boundary; 
say yards from trap, lost, regardless of small pieces of wads, 
dust, or imaginary dust. 

When Paul North was endeavoring to supplant the king bird 
at the New York State tournaments, the chick argument used by 
him in favor of the blue rock was that it was necessary to get 
the blue rock inside the killing circle of the gun to break it, 
while the king bird could be broken by a single pellet. 

The vitimate result was that the king bird had to go and the 
blue rock has the field to itself, showing which bird was best 
appreciated. E. D. Furrorp. 

LMr. Fulford ignores the fact that a dusted target may be, and 
often is, well hit. A dozen shot may pierce a target, in different 
places within its circumference, and still show only dust as the 
result. aapeoring a chunk as large as a half dollar knocked 
off the target’s edge, and that in one case it is a solid piece, and 
in the other case it is ground to dust, wherein is the merit of the 
one hit better than that of the other? 

Supposing, now, that Mr. Fulford’s unknown can score over # 
per cent. by counting dusted targets, he thereby has no advantage, 
tor the reason that 50 per cent. is well within Mr. Fulford’s own 
capabilities, when counting smashes as pieces. In a sweepstake, 
his friend would need the extra concession, if such it be, to equal 
Mr. Fulford’s abilities. Again, if Mr. Fulford’s unknown were to 
perform the feat, would it not prove thereby that it could be 
— quite as well without a bet, as with one. Why doesn’t he 

oO ttf 

That the firsf attempts at trap shooting were in close imitation 
of field shooting is conceded; but there came a time when it 
ceased to imitate, and became a specialty by itself. When the 
first railroad was devised and installed, the cars were built in 
imitation of coaches. The evolution of the coach to the modern 
Pullman has been so great that they are now quite distinct, though 
the general principle of using wheels remains the same. Still, no 
one would claim that railroading is a close imitation of coaching. 
Yet, there is in its relation just about the same relationship as be- 
tween field shooting and trap shooting. The latter was evolved 
from the former, and is now a distinct specialty in itself. 

With due respect for Mr. Fulford’s opinion, there is no analogy 
whatever between feathering a bird and dusting a target, for the 
reason that one pellet which pierces the very middle o the target 
might produce dust only, while if the middle of the bird were 
pierced in like manner, it would be killed. 

We maintain that there is no similarity between pigeon shooting 
and target as on the one hand, and field shooting on the 
other, excepting that a gun is used in each, and we would be 
pleased to discuss the issue on that basis with Mr. Fulford, if he 
will state his affirmative data.] 








Sherburne Gun Club. 


SHersurne, N. Y., Aug. 15.—The shoot of the Sherburne Gun 
Club was not well attended, as it rained all the afternoon. Events 
7, 8, 9 and 10 were shot“from the 2lyd. mark: 








Events: 42: 2 & G4 2 eee 
Targets: 0 15 10 15 10 10 6 10 10 10 
Pade ens setcdenesssaneaenes %.3 3.H%°3 3:32.48 .2:2 
Wheeler 94101397138 § 9 8 
Paddelford ... wovwwsdsgows 8 9 
DONE 6.020: ie eS aS a 
Kendall o SS est 2 eae ee 
Lewis ..... 34 38.0..3 eB. t Ss. 
Bonney ... $R SS P..8. 8 BS £.B.8 
P Adams . Re Cee a eee. oo oa ae 
Adams .. es ae Ok ee SP eee 
eae (an oc Oe ne. eS ae BG 
Stevens . nee ee. Bae oe e 
ee oscn © > int A WE der ee 0s 
Stanton ..... aa ae we ARs os nd, emo ve 
Cruttendon . $8 6731010 6 8 
Plumb ........-00e00- ae Soya tinea UN ie i ak wh ced 
SHRI vccccocncyencsegeogegs 


. 
° 
. 


J. F. Pappe.rorp, 




















IN NEW JERSEY. 
Hudson Gun Club. 


Jersey City, N. J., Aug. 17.—Following are the scores made at 
the last shoot of the Hudson Gun Club. The day was excessively 
hot, but some good scores were made. 

The attendance of members of the club has not been up to its 
usual standard, and in order to renew interest the club has de- 
cided to offer several prizes, which will be given to members on a 
handicap basis. 

The handicapping will be done by a committee, and instead of 
giving extra targets, will be by yards. 

The club has made arrangements to lengthen the shooting plat- 
form to 2yds., and several of the topnotchers will have to be 
moved back. Among this number will be Dudley, Schorty, Duke, 


Bock, Hausman and several others. Next shoot Aug. 25. ' Scores: 


Events: 12346567 8 91011 
Targets 15 25 25 25 10 25 25 25 25 25 
ONE. Son senve0ssesscovccsvssvesennse 13 24 21 25 10 23 23 21 22 23 23 
fones. Pee eded ka ua pscyn vodvenenees coeds 10 211717 917 18 16 17 20 
LE: diksdpseeenccerendoeceewes beebs 812..15 8 &» oe 
i a cishenbeeseboobsopensebeeeel 714 15 14 13 14 
DED wesckecosdicssscsssocesscsocts 10 16 20 os 4s 
DEE 0 ccvccccccccccescveceseese os 23 17 21 21 15 21 24 
DED: dccccvecseapecuséetecsncedves om ee ow 21 723 20 16 23 20 
ST Ady npawaachdpsvdnbbuoenbubepih’ bu 'be! este Oe os op lee a. oe 
SED! ppdnvdensscovedecusbnsevhocusos wn. he's ‘en So Sb 20 17 22.... 
J. L. Hucues. 


Trap at Yardville. 


Yardville, N. J., Aug. 17.—The following match at 25 live birds, 
$25 a side, between Messrs. Hendrickson and Weidmann, resulted 
in a tie, which will be shot off later. 

In the match at 50 birds, $50 a side, between Messrs. Page and 
Weidmann, the former won, 45 to 43. 


Trap score type—Copyright, 1901, by Forest and Stream Pub. Co. 
Hendrickson vs. Weidmann. 








2411882854211545448582115 
: RASA PRKAKAKATAOKHACAKRATAKKA 
Hendrickson........ 22021112222222022222222 2% 298 
$4518125148448242952124555 
; AT RARKADARPRAPAHRLPORKAADTA 
Weidmann.......... *222202222922222222222222 2-298 
Page vs. Weidmann. 
25141454292844454428485454 
RAPATAPAADAKAKAPHYAA TEAK 
PagesscsscseseseeerOBZLZQLOBIVZZVZIZOL122293129 2 i-w 
8581284541181225545115225. 
KA LALAA A LIP PAPEYHNKAKLORAZA: 
21121201011292122922929111112=5 
8154258245451184852841281 
AA TAR LEP YEA KARKH ALE LHET 
Weidmann,...00..-.2222222020222222022229222 2-99 
4482482158482488542522548 
ATATAR SAHRA LORRY S KARI SOSSH 
222202*222%2202292222922022 2-21 
Ten birds, $5 entrance, high guns to take all: 
EN - onnseneundeee 1222299*10— 8 Gaskill, ..........+. 2110212222— 9 
Page .. .2220121012— 8 F Hendrickson.....0002222222— 7 
SE chssisosnnesea 3192111900— 8 Daily .......00ss0000 121200°121— 7 
Six birds, $5 a side: 
BE Beith... .00ccrccsccvece 1100002 J Johnson...............4 010102—3 


ON LONG ISLAND. 
Jeannette Gun Club, 


Interstate Park, L. I., Aug. 16.—There were thirteen contestants 
in the club shoot at 10 live birds. 


Club shoot: 









Job Lott, 30....... 2221*22122— 9 G Schumacher, 25. .220*210000— 4 
C Steffens, 30....... 2112211211—10 F Karstens, 28..... 10111111*1— 8 
J Hainhorst, 28..... 1210111020— 7 G Grieff, 30..... . -2*12212111— 9 
G E Loeble, 28....21120*2112— 8 C Meyer, 28........22112*1111— 9 
J Mohrman, 2..... 1211*11111— 9 W Rohlfs, 28...... 1111102201— 8 
C Meyerdiercks, 28.2212012222— 9 H Geddes, 25....... 2*22011101— 7 


In a shoot-off, miss-and-out, for Class A medal Steffens won in 
the seventh round. H. Geddes won Class B. 


Challenge medal, 15 birds: 


Kraemer, 9B.........ccccccccccsevccceescvcsscceseces 121111010122221—13 
Moberiman, 28........c0ccccccccccccccvcccsesesesevces 200*20222102222—10 
Team shoot: 
DAERS cvcccccncesene 11221—5 OEE cccacnskevenacl 21222—6 
BARE pnccvocawcesesnens 121215 SE? <asehosisnsnvel 211014 
rrr 17112—5 OO ere *2221—4 
Hainhorst .........-- 11222—5 Meyerdiercks ........ 21200—3 
Karatens ....00.cc0000 21222—5 ae 12*12—4 
oe 12222—5—-30 Geddes ...........0+. 22000—2—22 


Schortemeier’s Shoot. 


Interstate Park, L. I., Aug. 14.—The shoot given by Mr. L. H. 
Schortemeier, at Interstate Park, to-day, had a small attendance, 
attributable to the warm weather and the absence of shooters on 
vacations. The weather was warm and cloudy, without wind; there- 
fore all the conditions were favorable for good scores. 
Some miss-and-outs, $1 entrance, were started as preliminaries. 
No. 1 was at 10 birds, $6 entrance, three moneys, class Socting. 







No. 2 was at 7 birds, $4, three moneys. No. 3 was at 10 birds, 
entrance, Rose system. No. 4 was at 7 birds, $4, Rose system. 

No. 1: 
Schorty, 30......... 1121210122— 9 Hawes, 26.......... 2210111112— 9 
Super, 28... .-1121122222—10 Hopkins, 29........ 1211211122—10 
Kroeger, 28.. .2020120210— 6 Moore, 28.......... 2021221110— 8 


Van Allen, 31......1212222212-10 Cody, 28 ..2220211*11— 8 











Dr Hudson, 27.....1211212222—10 Lockwood, 28 2220022222— 8 
Waters, 28.......... 202212221— 9 
No, 2. No. 3. 

Sahrasty, BD. ..cverssscvsscesscsscevcsveven 1121121—7 2221121212—10 
Van Allien, S1.........-cesccceseeeceesens 1122021—6 2022222222— 9 
EE Tian sspvanresinanvaphqoshoiestesien 1212111—7 0010221202— 6 
Hopkins, 29........secscccsscsccceccnsens 2121111—7 2211212221—10 
RRS n 5s. nes ccere deine eapnds enced 1010210—4 21101212*1— 8 
BrMeO, Bl occcccccscccvcsceccccvcvccescye es. « . aepidseiic’s 
Hewes, 26.......ccccccccccvcesccccccseses 1122201—6 0211200121— 7 
Lockwood, 28.......ccsccccescesccsessees 0002222—4 022200022— 6 

No. 4: 
Schorty, 30 10121116 
Van Allen, 2122291—7 

Miss-and-outs: 
A Sere 0 21212 3=: 12111221 
Van Alten, Drgpacendatnseenese shone seenee 20 0 sraei 
Hopkins, 90........cccccessscsssccsencccsences 1112 #12112 2 1 
Super, De La vesantaabiaaeebee 0 20 110 
EA MR con ntcsdsbebsocvowsisnensesscecosd 0 1212120 
MPMREEE, “Tac cnscccvedccvccdesivoncnesoccssooes 1222 11222 4«=—- 1220 
neta: Bo cnkncesscesasbveecspecnsnedactoneen ED 
BE weOe, Bi... cre ccecccesccncccscccsccevecsers sees 120 


. Fort Smith Gun Club. 


Fort Smita, Ark., Aug. 16—The paid correspondent of the 
Fort Smith Gun Club has been absent from the city for some 
time, consequently no reports have been written in regard to the 
progress of the contest for the Peters Cartridge Company’s loving 
cup, which has been in competition for the present season. The 
race grows in interest as time rolls on, and several of the boys have 
developed a dangerous stride, at times, that threatened the peace 
and happiness of the leaders. For instance, on Aug. 1 Webber 
broke 22 out of 25 in the most approved fashion, but after maki 
this very mons — fell sone and could aa et for 
out of the next which spoi is average y. 

On Aug. 8 Alf Williams got a streak on, and to smash 
91 and 2 out of two sets of 25 each, but only account for 





F OREST AND STREAM, 


14 out of his next 25, which again spoiled what looked like a grand 


rally. 

Sieunens is showing none of the form which made him danger- 
ous last season, and seems for the time to have lost his stride 
which he had maintained for two seasons. 

Walter Mann is shooting steadily, and is fast becoming one of 
the old retiables. 

Williams is bound to come to the front, as he is hard working 
and painstaking, and never throws away a shot. 

The club will probably continue through August and Sep- 
tember, but on the first day of October will hie themselves away to 
the green fields not of Virginia, but the Territory, in search of 
Mr. Bob White, whose plaintive call now echoes from hill and 


ale. 

The club had for its guest Mr. Jerry McKenna, of Poteau, who 
had a little score to settle with Mr. Alf Williams as to their 
respective merits, and if Alf did win out by a nose he has little 
room to brag, as it was a hair-raising finish. Alf says it is all in 
the gun, and if Jerry had been shooting any gun but his (Will- 
iams’) Jerry wouldn’t be in his class. Come again Mr. Mc. 

Following are the scores for the Peters loving cup up to date: 







Shot Shot 

at Broke. Av. ; at. Broke. Av. 

eee 7 560 .757 Mulraney ......125 68 .544 
Echols -150 =: 108 -720 Littlejohn 40 -533 
Webber 315 214 ~~ .679 BSUS « cticccnes 79 -526 
Kirkpatrick 40 27 Me CET ceescckre 13 -520 
filliams .. 850 386560 -658 Boehmer 43 477 
Kimmons ...... 440 276 @§=©.627_ Singleton 54 -460 
Oglesby ....... B® 31 -620 Moulton ll -440 
Mann . -200 123 -615 McCorkle ...... 8 35 -407 
OE ene 75 44 .590 Gruelinger ..... 50 19 8.38) 
McKenna ...... 75 43 «573 GEST. ccnececes 150 56 -373 
EOE scsnvecesl 150 86 .570 Gardner ....... 73 37 -360 
ES 815 463 . 2 OO eee 0 > 333 

EACH. 





Midsummer Tournament. 


Tue sixth annual midsummer tournament, held at Tolchester 
Beach, Md., on Aug. 14, 15 and 16, under the management of 
Messrs. J. B. Malone and J. M. Hawkins, was not favored with 
the best of weather. On the first day, rain interfered with finish- 
ing the programme events. Mr. J. R. Malone was high for the 
day with 143 out of 145. Floyd, of New York, was second. 








Events: ee 2 - Ce ae. 
Targets: 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 20 15 
NEUE - ovhnsnsedanssbunsseenaccieses 18 11 15 10 19 14 18 14 
EEL Ss6tep vusreucsoerkbereasc pes 19 13 20 14.19 13 19 9 
Hood. ° a ae me anos. ob os 
Hawkins .. 17 13 13 14 18 14 «15 14 
Berman ... 18 12 20 11 18 14 @ 10 
Steubner 18 10 19 13 18 14 19 ll 
Malone 20 13 20 14 18 13 18 15 
DED. onsvsbesttcabhsbusoueinwsensd 20 16 13 36 14 17 14 
SEER. snssonecnueceustsrsvontstuess DBUWVU bu iW B 
EEE spocbesasesepessesentssouieesl Ss peeks a 
DT ésavavebseousbeknarnsdeuhssabe 18 10 19 14 18 10 17 8 
EE... Btvvakoauslunscsensanspsntse neg7ss &ewTHn eB 4 
DT, cnsnrectnseceppaccuves 14419 12 20 14416 11 16. 
SEES Knbvavedposedobinenstebenedys 122 16 22 16 11 16 1 16 
ET caseveabvensbsthcheentereenes 14 16 13 144 «9 15 12 16 
EY cccverserereshnovespasebones M46 i. 14 
BEREONY -woccvccccnceseseneseonvcocss 3 1 10 19 11 19 7B 5 
EO. envvensebacnansckennssenavenes 15618 «12~«tw«. 
ERE . wrosonvepsvdsobenssosenevetibe 13 19 10 16 15 16 
EOE: MAME, concncvescnscovenssSonvnce 2 22 il 12 16 
COREE. nonsrescescopupeneonsevessobees 14416 9 14 10 7 
EE, BD FOCRBOR. ccccesvccccceseseseos 165 18 13 15 ll 
, a ee 15 15 11 17 *1l 4 7 
aan od * GP ie! senda toe aee 
H S White ae. 20) es “Sede een ae 
Berry ....... BB os wo ee” 
H Barnes ... Do <6 ae te ee 
NONE cv vccpevecdeseaseveyvencsese oe 6 6 


In the shoot at live birds Ed Burke, John C. Hicks and Charles 
Floyd made high scores. Three events were shot, one at 5, one 
at 7 and one at 12 birds. These three men scored 20 out of the 
24 shot at. 

On the third day, Floyd 
Lupus third, Dixon sourte 
were as follows: 


Storr was 
Money fifth. 


was _ high. 


second high, 
and Capt. 


Scores made 





Events: . 2 Se 4 SS SS. 
Targets: 15 20 15 2 15 2 15 WW 50 
REDED - vdunksnbcnbaneveggsansuomsnte 71461001 91610 ~«.. 6 
ee ee re 12 17 14 15 12 18 13 17 46 
German 11 17 13 15 12 18 12 18 41 
Hawkins ... DM DB B sc os os a 
Storr 13 17 15 12 6 16 14 «19 46 
Hicks 8 15 9 16 14 15 15 17 .. 
RE widesbeutes 10 8 00 12 3 11 10 7 24 
Malone 12 14 13 15 12 13 15 19 45 
CERGOE on nis codeuveccsneneecdeseoses 12 13 11 15 10 16 12 18 39 
Booker 13 15 13 15 9 14 8 12 32 
BOE. i odévcccctceevsvbeesthgnevesve 11136 14s 9 16 84 
Dent MOR. sicsvccscveessouseccess ll 18 14 15 14 16 11 14 42 
BEGREIRS oc ccvcovcennssovsevecoscsss 10 14 9 15 10:18 «8 18 3 
TUR -ccktinsscdenGhetenvocsseeste se 12 16 10 18 12 17 10 16 38 
SE -caccassvinckdcncvistwaceedons 10 13 14 146 «8«16~«7 «13 «S42 
BonGay ooccccccoccaccecccesecsceses O° 9-8 se cy “Se” pe de 
CSOT, ctascusctavbuvesdounhSeutesucs 9 14 12 13 14 14 12 15 35 
H D Jackson... ..cccccccccccccccee _ 17 14 «15 = Bi. @ 
ll = ll 12 12 14 ll 16 2 


16 12 





SRA: 


Ossining Gun Club. 
Y.—The scores of the Ossining Gun Club tourna- 
The day was very 


Ossinine, N. 
ment and clam bake, made Aug. 14, follow. 
successful from a financial standpoint besides the fun there was on 


tap. Altogether, thirty-six shooters participated, while about one 
hundred and ten sat down to the bake. ; : 

George Hunt and Capt. George Washburn, superintending, 
form a combination hard to beat in the clam-bake line—it was 
unanimously conceded by those present to be the “best ever, 
and it was. ; : 

Many out-of-town shooters favored us with their presence, 
among whom were Coroner Perley Mason, of Peekskill; Dr. Mar- 
tin, of Brooklyn; Gus Grieff, of New York city, the only trade 
representative present, who, by the way, made some fine scores 
with his featherweight Francotte; Messrs. Lander, Creighton, 
Gilson and Potter, of South Nyack; Messrs. Sutton, Gorham, 
Bailey,-Rea, Betti and Wood, of Mt. Kisco, and Mr, Quimby, of 
the Armonk Gun Club. Warden Johnson came up for a little 
while, but was on business bent, so he didn’t circulate much 
among his friends. ‘ 

The star event of the day was No. 19—four picked men of the 
Mt. Kisco club were matched in a 15-bird event against a pick-u 
squad composed of Gus Grieff, Dr. Martin and Bedell and Bland- 
ford, of this >) The result was a victory for the pick-ups by a 
handy margin of 7. : 

The Snot atine event was No. 5, a can of powder—Robin Hood— 
won by R. 5. Potter, with 10 straight. No. 6, a prize of a box of 
shells, donated by Barlow & Co., was won by 
Nyack, with 15 straight. parson 

All the merchants donated who were asked; this in justice to 
other merchants who may be asked to ante up at some future day. 


nder, of South 






Events: 6 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
Targets: 10 15 10 10 25 10 10 10 5p 5p 15 25 
Creighton SO Oe Bee Vv te.cs 36 th. oe oe 
N Tuttle oe 8.. BiB Ses ve as eT Be 
A Betti... 6 DS Fas vk woos 0s Be 
C Barlow we <<. 98 614 6.. Sc Va Be os 
R Potter...... 9980 7..3 6. te a 
Lander «...... 610 912 71020... ‘ oe 
i 8 39. S Ree. ab wk Sees 
A Bedell....-- EeNe tee Ue ae bette Ab ok eS ‘ 9 73 .. 
Rk uimby.... .- 89W122799..10 9.. - 7 81018 
oe RE | Oe Cr es a - > oa.. 
F Wood....... .. +» 6 0:3. 6.23 Bs. , ee Se. 
G Sutton 33.38 UO. - 8 71322 
A Raé........ pas Ro tw 59 3. 2-0. os OS Sku56 
GW Gerlach..... «. . Bis intéee : 

W Coleman... .. -- . to 8 

A Rohe ...... «+ ++ 4 

J Willi, Freese ty os 4 









Daa SE ct as We wy: Sa EEE re eeCES BO oe oe 
LE. os ‘be snd sde, mp, then WAR 65a0' 60,40: © 
IY BRETONE Seco. 00 00-08 





Exar tele onal hae ok os enat as 
Aug. 17.—A few of the boys showed up after the big shoot of 
Wednesday, 14th. Herewith please find scores: 


oentes 12383: 4 & & Pp 
‘argets: 
ns bb ad ukowdnsiscecdeedbesvetades 5 Be OE Boss . 
© ENG vnscccnssves poocsaedbdbegetl oe S2H.86D 80:9 8 
WE TEED we cdvevccdesvesose Missobsseqyenent os Te oe oe 
7 Mh oveebbescosssevavencs eashes bane 4 oe ve 9 ° 
EES cvicccveccdvgseccupvesvenees i oe ore ° os 
SN ct webebtsieuvehesabestgnese ctbbtnie bo a3 ee 
Sir ORE | occu seiccciceduesentess ye Ss = <0: 6 
Ey SEE Sd cite bs dheowkesoduccsspssprbeoves 5 


The Ossining Gun Club will give an all-day live-bird shoot on 
Labor Day, Sept. 2, rain or clear. _ 


Ca BLANDFoRD, Capt. 
WESTERN TRAPS. 
Gartield Gun Club. 


Chicago, Aug. 17.—The appended scores were made on our 
grounds to-day on the occasion of the second trophy shoot of the 
third series. Hellman easily carried off the honors of the day by 
going straight in the main event. Delano won Class B trophy on 
the good score for a B shooter of 23. Drinkwater won Class C 
trophy on 17—very good work for a green shooter, he having only 
shot a few times in his life. The day was a fine one for trapshoot- 
ing, barring a stiff cross wind, which caused the targets to dip 
badly at times. 

Twenty-two shooters participated in the trophy event, and others 
came later. 

Attached find scores of a three-cornered stake shoot at 100 targets 
each between A Dorman and H. N. Delano, of Garfield Gun 






Club. eae 7 J. Ellis, of La Grange Gun Club: Dorman 88, Delano 
81, Ellis 7 

Second trophy shoot of third series: 
ssc ieapeibwehed Carwnesteved 0101001111111110110001111—17 
Dr We SPURS inckveskedeec es dyeswcPeuses 1100111111111101101111111—21 
N SsbacudennssS0eistutsiverccoveced 0011110111011010111011011—17 
bE NLL. . <Sdnt cE ventwe vase Saeceven 1111111111111111001111111—23 
EP PE vies baccnewbudebisdecas cubed 1011111111110100011110111—19 

cb ivav'e ve dusbwadewdwantbes osdaksue 1110101111111111111101111—22 
s Thomas Sh tR ab ens oop gedsancKonessedeuial 0011110111001001011100010—13 
ot is ihsdaitesehsdbebbaedenneedaeesean 1011100001160000010101100—10 
ST MND is euvcceedsidsns Hecegewevevitnee 0110000110110010110101110—13 
PTD cdavscacattendduadeseehteonsdecesd w 
T SE + diniennbep chibwenhe deus peabete ted 1011111111111111111110111—23 
T L PC. .civachbesentGonteonas can cen 1011111111111011011101001—19 
Nv SRNL dsdn Sepivesbesddpedcdeneteedal 1111101111111101110111011—21 
See NT “G edesccusdscave 111111111111 1110111111110—23 
a Cc _Leete Sccccces -0010001110111010010001000—10 
Kubick - --1110111111111111010111001—20 
SP 6 icbivcddettabbhvevbssdisccdeavead 1011111100111111100111011—19 
PIED, 5Fiic bso anak <i p ace e cess apcepete 1119919111911119111111111—25 
PE “cuba cbsens ocuddeccébocyrdscoen 1111101111001110111110000—17 
Hagenbuchere ........ssssecrscscscccscced 0010011000010110011110011—12 
Drinkwater ......ccccsesecccccsssesesecess 1100000101111101111011111—17 
Pe ys icnddseriesssndesteawesexesooul 0000010000000000000000011— 3 


Avdubon Gun Club. 


Watson's Park, Burnside Crossing, Ill., Aug. 17.—At Wat , 
Park the Audubon Gun Club made scores as follows: so 








DUE, Sst epuehacvnnsaechnsantsevhsntnasbedeedecd 211102201*12211110—14 
PEMOM, D....reveseserencerecsscccoccacccecececeed 0211111210011110 —12 
REED Siuneneseucidgtsingiiecuces sevucbesbtcw babel 10*0211222202210 —11 
WEMIUL U acW hd obods tends bd vagescnnpbevaubineveuel --010111111201012  —11 
Same day, practice: . 
Lilly 012000212.001121111020—16 
Lilly 101 — 
SIRMEEE ccitiown etondeus ioVakorsencestdansbeien 1*20101120 —6 
a -2012012 —65 
elton 01212 —4 
faa eee 2110112 —6 
Barto . 2011112222 —9 
Creyk . - -2220200111 —7 
{inks ° ++» +2210121212 —9 
ord .. - 2200100210 —5 
Jones 00020000 —1 
*Visitors. 





Bellwood Rod and Gun Club. 


BEtLwoop, Pa., Aug. 17.—The Bellwood Rod and Gun Club held 
its weekly shoot Aug. 16, it being a 25-bluerock contest, and if 
ou have space here is the score: tr. B. B. Levengood 17, W. T. 
rwin 9, H. G. Laird 2, Swires 1, Ira Estep 0, J. S. Zimmer 
man 13, G. E. Raugh 7, W. F. Balsbach 12, Roy Fleming 11, C. F. 
Moffett 2, Dr. W. H. Morrow 6, William Miller 8, O. S. Smith 10 
W. E. Doughman 15, H. C. Taylor 5, J. M. Smelker 2. , 


. F. Barspacu, Sec’y. 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Reduced Rates to Louisville. 


VIA PENSYLVANIA RAILROAD, ACCOUNT TRIENNIAL CONCLAVE KNIGHTS 
TEMPLAR, 


On account of the Triennial Conclave of the Knights Templ 

be held in Louisville, Ky., Aug. 27 to 31, the Penneyiventa Malt 
read Company will sell excursion tickets from Aug. 22 to 25, in- 
clusive, to Louisville and return, at rate of one first-class fare for 
the round trip. These tickets will be good to return until Sept. 2 
inclusive; but if ticket is deposited by the original purchaser with 
Joint Agent at Louisville not earlier than Aug. 28, nor later than 
Sept. 2, and a fee of 50 cents is paid at the time of deposit, an 
extension of the return limit’ may be had until Sept. 16.4de. ’ 








The catalogues of dealers in sportsmen’s goods to-da in- 
teresting reading, because of the almost infinke variety a seaidiee 
which such apa Cay - In_ looking over the catalogue of 
David T. Aberercmbie & of 2 and 3 South street, New York 
almost every usable article is found, from atent or a pair of shoes 
to a teaspoon and a lantern. The list of evaporated and com- 
pressed foods is especially interesting.—Adv. 





No man can be contented himself or endurable to his fellows 
who does not sleep well at night. This is especially important in 
camp. g bed is of prime importance, and the people who 
manufacture the Kenwood Sleeping Bag think that they have not 
only a good bed, but the best one of all.—Adv. 





The Sylvan Cot is another form of bed, or, rather, support for a 
bed. Light, strong and comfortable, it will just fit the needs of 
many campers. That the U. S. Government has ordered 35,000 
— the last six months is strong testimony of its usefulness.— 
Adv. 


After twenty-five years at the old stand, the Glover Dog 
Remedies have now to move to 1278 Broadway, New York. The 
remedies are now sold in Hawaii, Cuba, Australia, Great Britain, 
and through the Continent.—Adv. 





A dt cusbiicbed Shing. ae and enone s house 
Chas. Plath Son, wi many years was a’ street, 
has removed to No, 2 Fulton street.—Ady, at. 


